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PHILOSOPHY AND THE DIVERSITY OF CULTURES 


RICHARD McKEON 


I, CULTURE AND POLITICS 


not as some thought its glory, Burke 
complained, ‘‘that everything is to 

be discussed, as if the constitution of our 
country were to be always subject rather 
of altercation than enjoyment.’ Burke’s 
argument in defense of the British con- 
stitution and in criticism of the French 
Revolution as instrumentalities for the 
solution of political problems opposed 
them as rival hypotheses to be tested by 
the facts to which they were adjusted 
and by the ends to which they were di- 
rected. In general, Burke argued, politi- 
cal measures must be adapted to the dis- 
positions, tempers, means, and external 
circumstances of the people and, in par- 
ticular, the British constitution reflects 
the simplicity of the national character; 
it also embodies principles discerned by 
the native plainness and directness of 
understanding of the men who had suc- 
cessively obtained power as the consti- 
tution took form.” Even the discussion of 
everything, it is evident, is limited by 
facts and principles. Discussion is ground- 
less and endless if everything is put in 
question at once; but it is biased and 
partial if anything significant is omitted. 
In political negotiation, discussion is 
kept within limits by constitutional pro- 
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visions and procedures, explicit or as- 
sumed, which determine a frame for ar- 
riving at agreements concerning pur- 
poses to be achieved and means to 
achieve them as well as devices for modi- 
fying principles and procedures. In in- 
quiry, discussion is kept within limits by 
hypotheses which are tested against op- 
posed hypotheses by the facts to which 
they are applied and by the predictions 
to which hypotheses and principles lead. 
Inquiries concerning methods of practi- 
cal negotiation, like inquiries concerning 
methods of inquiry, are consequently in- 
vestigations of devices by which discus- 
sion may be limited fruitfully and se- 
quentially in the statement and solution 
of problems. 


It is still the misfortune of this age, 
one hundred and fifty years after Burke 
wrote, that everything is to be discussed, 
and the enlarged scope of the problem 
has made the differentiation of fact and 
principle in the formulation of solutions 
more difficult. Burke could defend the 
constitution of one nation by arguing 
that its provisions are adapted to the 
character and circumstances of a people 
and that its principles are just and vi- 
able. His facts might be disputed and his 


principles questioned, but the discussion 


of what the character of the people had 
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been shown to be and of what principles 
had been embodied in their public insti- 
tutions could be based on historical data 
pertinent to the development of the 
British constitution; the discussion of 
what principles could and should guide 
future action and of what their effect 
would be on the character of the people 
could be based on the scrutiny of alter- 
native ends or the balance of alternative 
means to common ends. Burke could 
therefore urge his countrymen to ignore 
the political changes in process across the 
English Channel as possible models for 
the improvement of the British constitu- 
tion and instead to recommend to their 
neighbors the example of their own hap- 
pier resolution of political problems. 
The representatives of the nations of 
the world in international negotiations 
today frequently repeat modified forms 
of the fear expressed by Burke that the 
constitutions oftheir nations no less than 
the international structures of the United 
Nations and its agencies be always sub- 
ject rather of altercation than enjoy- 
ment. The grounds of the fear are still 
found in the character and needs of 
people and in the danger to principles; 
but the “‘people”’ involved are all people, 
with their divergent traditions, expecta- 
tions, and needs; and the “principles” 
relevant are borrowed from all disci- 
plines, often unrelated in subject matter 
and incommensurable or contradictory 
in method and consequence. The con- 
tinuing duty of statesmen to protect the 
processes of political change and the con- 
tinuing political tradition of their nations 
from external interference must be ad- 
justed to the necessity of creating and 
operating constitutional forms by which 
nations organized under radically differ- 
ent constitutions may co-operate in the 
resolution of international or universal 
political problems, Political methods and 
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objectives must reflect differences in the 
characters of peoples and in their needs 
and resources and at the same time rec- 
oncile differences in the principles by 
which they act and think and talk. 
Neither of these two dimensions of the 
problem is new in the political experience 
of mankind. It has always been necessary 
to discuss all subjects in their political 
context: the political organization of a 
state is adjusted to the patterns of moral 
conduct and ways of life determined in 
part by the character and occupations of 
the people and in part by the state of the 
arts, sciences, and religion. This interre- 
lation and mutual influence of circum- 
stance, ideal, and political power makes 
politics, in Aristotle’s phrase, an archi- 
tectonic science; it provides the grounds 
of the Marxist theory of an exact science 
of the history of society based on a study 
of productive forces and of man’s rela- 
tions of production, in which the state 
becomes organized oppression and a new 
universal morals is sought in the elimina- 
tion of exploiting classes; it is expressed, 
at an opposite extreme, in Hegel’s con- 
ception of the state as the actuality of the 
ethical Ideal, under which property 
rights and the ethical life of the family 
and civil society are subsumed. It has al- 
ways been necessary also to discuss the 
interrelations and oppositions of groups 
in all human associations and activities— 
the balance of interests, the strength of 
parties, the cogency of principles—and 
to seek a common element underlying or 
reconciling the differences. The peculiar 
difficulty of discussing everything at once 
in the practical problems of the present 
arises from the interplay of these two di- 
mensions of the discussion: the difficulty 
of finding political means of adjusting 
conflicting interests to common ends is 
reduced to stalemate when every state- 
ment of common interest, co-operative 
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action, and general good is suspected as 
the partisan statement of some group; 
the difficulty of discovering something 
common or universal to peoples, nations, 
and ideas is reduced to sophistry and 
propaganda when the very effort to state 
doctrines, to characterize those who hold 
them, and to trace their consequences is 
suspected as ideological manipulation. 
The crisis of our times is not a crisis 
simply in economics, politics, or thought, 
nor is it merely a crisis in all three con- 
jointly. It is a crisis in which economic, 
political, and ideological problems, each 
compounded by the other two, must be 
resolved by nations opposed in their po- 
litical constitutions, economic systems, 
and ideological doctrines. Not only can 
no one set of problems be discussed inde- 
pendently of the other, but also no posi- 
tive program of action can be limited and 
self-contained enough to escape suspi- 
cion as a possible device to advance in- 
terests, or to seize power, or to solidify 
preconceptions. Political, economic, and 
cultural objectives can be stated simply 
and in the same terms by dissentient 
parties, but what they mean is deter- 
mined in the oppositions of power poli- 
tics and in the interpretations of econom- 
ic interest and moral purpose which are 
part of those oppositions. The political 
ideals of peace and security in accordance 
with the principles of justice and democ- 
racy may be written into the preambles 
of international documents, but justice 
and democracy have economic bases and 
philosophic elaborations as sharply op- 
posed as the political systems in which 
peace and security are preserved by 
force against the threat of force. Statis- 
tics concerning food and populations, 
concerning disease and standards of liv- 
ing, concerning unemployment and sur- 
pluses of production indicate the needs of 
peoples, and the statement of political 
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problems, national as well as internation- 
al, has been transformed to new political 
purposes by the common recognition of 
the urgency of making available to all 
men the benefits of the advances of sci- 
ence, technology, and industry to pro- 
vide more adequately against disease, 
hunger, unemployment, and insecurity. 
Yet the ideal of providing peoples with 
opportunities and assistance in their ef- 
forts to satisfy those needs is faced by dif- 
ficulties, not only in the opposition of 
economic interests, but also in the oppo- 
sition of economic doctrines by which the 
alignment of interests and the means to 
advance them are determined and in the 
political oppositions by which programs 
are promoted or hindered. International 
understanding and the use and advance- 
ment of education, science, and culture 
are ideals all groups may profess, but 
each group then faces not only the diffi- 
culties involved in achieving what it con- 
ceives as understanding but also difficul- 
ties created by differences concerning 
what constitutes understanding (since 
ideas are determined by psychological 
predispositions, economic interests, and 
party lines as well as by the requirements 
of fact and the principles of proof) and 
difficulties created by suspicion of mo- 
tive and fear of deception (since ideas 
may be used for other purposes than 
those professed in their statement). 

The limitations that have been put on 
this indefinite sequence and transforma- 
tion of problems, both in theoretic dis- 
cussion and practical negotiation, have 
been of two sorts, derived, respectively, 
from appeal to fact and from determina- 
tion of theory. The facts cited tend to 
fall into the triple classification on which 
Burke based his argument: the opera- 
tions of governments, the characteristics 
of peoples, and the determinations of 
principles. One sign of the hardening of 














oppositions is the appearance of fixed, ir- 
reducible divisions on each of these 
levels. A few decades ago there was a 
widespread disposition among scholars 
to consider “‘sovereignty”’ a fiction which 
had lost its meanings and uses; it is now 
a criterion by which to test the opera- 
tions of international organizations and 
the provisions of international negotia- 
tions, and old theoretic bases have been 
rediscovered and new ones have been in- 
vented for it. Experience and knowledge 
have amassed in recent years cumulative 
arguments against distinction and dis- 
crimination among men according to 
race, sex, color, or creed, yet the “‘char- 
acter of nations” and the “integrity of 
cultures” have ceased only recently to be 
rhetorical commonplaces and patterns 
for humorous stories to become subjects 
for scientific investigation and platforms 
for political action. “Principles” are 
evoked in practical negotiations for 
which the theoretic formulation is am- 
biguous and the practical implementa- 
tion in dispute; the general adherence 
which men profess to ‘‘democracy” and 
‘“‘human rights” permits almost as great 
a diversity in political practice as was 
possible under the oppositions of nations 
committed to democratic and antidemo- 
cratic doctrines fifteen years ago and al- 
most as flagrant discrimination in eco- 
nomic practice and political oppressions. 
Yet each of these factual determinations 
has sound grounds and practical conse- 
quences, since nations are determined in 
their existence and operation by econom- 
ic interests, political structures, and 
those ideal commitments which were 
once called ‘‘moral sentiments.” 

The values to which nations are com- 
mitted and which are endangered by po- 
litical oppositions are not effectively ex- 
hibited by the appeal to facts. The sec- 
ond effort to set a practical limitation on 
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discussion takes the form, therefore, of a 
choice of the means by which to reconcile 
these oppositions found in facts. As the 
choice of facts tends to emphasize the 
differences of nations, the choice of 
means for their reconciliation tends to 
emphasize differences of theory concern- 
ing the nature and locus of the problems 
and the sequences of steps in their solu- 
tion. The nations of the world, despite 
their attachment to national sovereignty, 
must find means for effective internation- 
al co-operation: world government, re- 
gional or world federation, or a strength- 
ened form of the United Nations are pro- 
posed to provide a constitutional frame 
within which, at some sacrifice of nation- 
al sovereignty, general universal welfare 
and understanding might be promoted 
by political institutions with adequate 
powers to enforce rules of law directed to 
peace, security, and justice. Radical in- 
equalities among men, thwarted aspira- 
tions, and insecurity with respect to the 
bare minimum requirements for exist- 
ence present a serious impediment to po- 
litical negotiation: under the pressure of 
extreme need the choice between freedom 
and security has no meaning, and it is 
therefore argued plausibly that world 
government and universal understanding 
depend on discovering the common basis 
of values which different peoples pursue 
and on establishing conditions of life 
under which education, self-determina- 
tion, and self-assistance would prepare 
them for political judgment and respon- 
sibility. Again, since neither world gov- 
ernment nor the realization of a world 
society of interdependent and co-operat- 
ing peoples is possible without under- 
standing, it is argued that the establish- 
ment of world community must precede 
the institution of world government and 
the establishment of material sufficiency, 
since both have their foundation in 
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shared ideas and purposes. Finally, since 
the bases of revolutions are found in in- 
stitutions and practices poorly adjusted 
to conditions, many seek the solution of 
contemporary problems in an economic, 
or political, or spiritual revolution. 

Not only are common interests en- 
tailed in the pursuit of particular inter- 
ests and balked by differences in inter- 
pretations of how interests are secured 
and not only are solutions of the various 
levels of problems dependent on each 
other and inhibitive of each other, but 
any program of action or statement of 
policy may be viewed as the extension 
and expression of the interests of one 
group. The nature of the economic prob- 
lems presented by the needs of men, and 
even the availability of instrumentalities 
for their solution, are influenced and de- 
termined by the rivalries of political 
powers and by the opposition of ideologi- 
cal formulations in which those rivalries 
are advanced. In the degree that econom- 
ic problems are solved, political tensions 
lessen and ideological differences are rec- 
onciled; and, conversely, political co-op- 
eration and international understanding 
facilitate the solution of economic prob- 
lems. Basic political oppositions are 
stated in a variety of ideological forms— 
as an opposition between totalitarianism 
and democracy, between rival concep- 
tions of democracy, or between democra- 
cy and plutocracy—which express a con- 
ception of the relation of political insti- 
tutions and functions to the interests of 
the people and determine the way in 
which economic problems are conceived 
and economic policies are determined. 
All thought and expression are involved 
in economic pressures and political dis- 
putes. The advancement of knowledge 
has given man new insights into the na- 
ture of his problems and increasing con- 
trol over the means by which specific 
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problems may be solved and by which 
the lives of men may be enriched both by 
making basic values more widely acces- 
sible to men and by making more varied 
and higher values conceivable and at- 
tainable; but in the conflicts of powers 
and interests what passes for knowledge 
and value becomes itself a subject of 
conflict. 

The danger involved in the necessity 
of discussing everything does not arise 
simply from the immensity of the inter- 
related problems that require considera- 
tion but also from the diversity of the 
grounds, beliefs, prejudices, and passions 
to which the discussion must be related. 
Discussion is essential to understanding 
and co-operation, but understanding is 
prevented and co-operation is impeded 
by the suspicion or allegation that facts 
have been misrepresented or misinter- 
preted, values and threats to values have 
been misstated, and actions and inten- 
tions have been concealed in erroneous 
and propagandistic formulations of prob- 
lems adapted to partisan commitments. 
When discussion ceases to be a state- 
ment and test of hypotheses and be- 
comes, instead, a manipulation of argu- 
ments for unquestioned preconceptions, 
efforts to solve economic problems are 
brought to a stop by oppositions of eco- 
nomic systems, political institutions con- 
ceived to facilitate the co-operation of 
nations and parties are used in the oppo- 
sitions and alliances of political powers, 
and analyses to clarify ideas and prin 
ciples and to discover means for achiev- 
ing ideals become devices in the opposi- 
tions of ideologies. Discrimination, force, 
and propaganda are masked as right, 
justice, and truth. The pattern is the 
same whether one begin with the inter- 
ests of one group or with those of the 
whole and whether the oppositions of in- 
terests are conceived to be fundamental- 











ly economic, political, or ideological. Any 
form of solution depends on the integra- 
tion in common action to common ends 
of a diversity of interests, institutions, 
and doctrines; and progress in the solu- 
tion of any one problem—economic, po- 
litical, or ideological—may be questioned 
because of unwarranted commitments in 
terms of the other two. Simple polar op- 
positions frustrate the integration of na- 
tions in the achievement of common ends 
because each of the opposed parties can 
profess to suspect that it has been tricked 
into an unstated abandoment of legiti- 
mate claims and an indirect imposition of 
an undesirable uniformity. Understand- 
ing is not based simply on reason, nor are 
its consequences or its alternatives pure- 
ly intellectual. Need, fear, and confusion 
force the simple division of mankind into 
opposite camps when understanding 
fails; and interest, power, and deception 
take the place of understanding in that 
opposition. The necessity of discussing 
everything is a danger because any for- 
mulation of problems is limited to rele- 
vant facts and to a basic analysis and is 
therefore liable to criticism for having 
omitted essential data or for having neg- 
lected possible methods of analysis and 
action. Moreover, since no one set of 
problems can be discussed independently 
of the others, the solution of any problem 
commits its proponents to positions with 
respect to others, and the criticism of any 
proposed solution opens to suspicion the 
interests, affiliations, and arguments of 
those who, in advancing it, subordinate 
other problems to the statement of any 
one problem. 

These dimensions of shifting formula- 
tions and grounds of argument do not set 
an insoluble dilemma when they are rec- 
ognized as constituting the characteristic 
form of the problems we face. The pres- 
ervation of ways of life, operations of 
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law, and methods of thought must be ad- 
justed to the existence and probable con- 
tinuation of other habits, institutions, 
and convictions by the discovery of prin- 
ciples of universality underlying differ- 
ence, by the inauguration of co-operation 
to common purposes despite difference of 
principle and reason, and by the effort 
to enhance the peculiar values of each by 
adjustment to the others rather than to 
destroy all by negation, assimilation, and 
reduction to uniformity. The political 
problem turns on the establishment of a 
constitution and of common rules of law 
by nations which operate under different 
political constitutions, economic sys- 
tems, and dominant ideologies. Facts of 
social relations and theories of ethical 
and aesthetic judgment are part of the 
political problem. As a consequence, the 
problems of philosophy cannot be limited 
to the construction by each philosopher 
or by each school of a set of principles 
with which to explain everything and to 
refute all other philosophers but must in- 
clude the problem of the communication 
of meanings and the translation of argu- 
ments as they affect common ends and 
common courses of action from one set of 
principles to another. The problem of the 
relation of peoples and cultures is not 
limited to the determination of the dis- 
tinctive way of life and design for living 
of particular groups or the fashions in 
which it is modified by internal conflict 
or evolution and external influence or 
pressure but must include the problem of 
the emergence of value and novelty as 
well as the criteria of choice and prefer- 
ence entailed in that emergence though 
not uniquely determined by existent 
facts or historical derivation. 

The tendency of philosophers to ex- 
plain all things is as ancient as their dif- 
ferences concerning what that single ex- 
planation is. Some philosophers hope to 
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make philosophy practically useful in 
political decisions by using the “‘scien- 
tific method’’ to establish philosophic 
principles in concrete and existential re- 
ality or by relating moral and political 
judgments to the principles of natural 
science; but scientific method is differ- 
ently conceived and practiced in the dif- 
ferent philosophies that have codified 
their analyses in schools—in phenome- 
nology, positivism, Thomism, pragma- 
tism, and dialectical materialism—and 
communication between scientists is im- 
peded by what seems to Western scien- 
tists a political determination of scien- 
tific doctrine in the Soviet Union and by 
what seems to Soviet scientists an eco- 
nomic and ideological distortion of scien- 
tific principles and methods in the West. 

The tendency to explain art, ideals, 
and purposes in terms of the cultural con- 
ditions and circumstances of men is as 
old as philosophic speculation, and the 
principles on which those explanations 
have been based are just as numerous as 
philosophies. Some anthropologists hope 
to make the knowledge of the dynamic 
interrelations among cultures practically 
useful in political decisions by using 
traits of society—such as their flexibility 
in making status and functions acces- 
sible to members of the society—as cri- 
teria of value and by using devices of in- 
teraction and co-operation as substitutes 
for criteria of knowledge and freedom; 
but what should be done is not deter- 
mined by patterns of behavior or by 
what is habitually done or by the ways in 
which such structures of conduct are 
usually modified.’ 

Philosophers have no difficulty in 
treating facts, or anthropologists in 
treating ideals: indeed, anthropologists 
can solve the problems of philosophers 
and explain their principles by their so- 
cial circumstances, and philosophers can 
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return the compliment by interpreting 
the facts of anthropologists by analysis 
of their philosophic presuppositions and 
basic principles. The interrelations of 
problems encountered in practical politi- 
cal action, however, set a new task for 
both the philosopher and the anthropolo- 
gists. The new dimension in the philo- 
sophic problem is not to relate philo- 
sophic principles to concrete reality-- 
that is a task in which philosophers have 
always engaged and in which they have 
always found the weakness of their op- 
ponents—but it is the task of adjusting a 
given philosophy to explanations and 
courses of action derived from other prin- 
ciples. The new dimension in the prob- 
lem of the relations of cultures is not to 
explain principles and values by their 
place in a culture and the esteem in which 
they are held but to discover in the con- 
tacts of cultures the relations between 
what is desirable and what has been the 
object of desire or of habitual preference. 
The intermingling of problems is not the 
final vindication of one science, or of one 
faith, or of one model of reality against 
all other forms of metaphysics but the in- 
dication of a new need to broaden the 
scope and application of each discipline. 
If political problems have cultural and 
ideological dimensions, philosophies must 
not only treat ethical and aesthetic judg- 
ments but must also examine the forms 
which those judgments must take under 
the operation of political power, their 
relevance to actions accessible to the 
rule of law, and their possible influence 
on the social expectations which make 
conventional morality. The study of cul- 
tures must not merely present the his- 
torically derived systems of designs for 
living in their dynamic interactions and 
interrelations in which political and ideo- 
logical characteristics are given their 
place but must also discern in diverse de- 
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signs of living the conditions and conven- 
tional understandings which are the 
common bases of political co-operation 
and the values of art, science, religion, 
and philosophy which are the ends of 
human life and the explanations of cul- 
tures. 


If. ASPECTS OF CULTURES 


The need to find common bases of 
communication and action among differ- 
ent peoples and the interpenetration of 
social, political, and intellectual influ- 
ences in the determination of their dif- 
ferences define the area and dimensions 
of cultural problems. All regularities and 
approximations to regularity in the con- 
duct of men can be described in terms of 
the habits and ways of life established, 
transmitted, and valued by groups of 
men associated in common circumstances 
and purposes. Groups are not distin- 
guished from each other because of fun- 
damental differences in ‘‘nature”’ or be- 
cause of rival convictions which can be 
tested for their objective “truth’— 
whether the groups be classes, races, na- 
tions, religions, or any other forms of as- 
sociation that set one group of men 
apart from the others—yet differences 
are recognizable in the physical and 
spiritual behavior of men and women, in 
styles of art, in basic convictions and be- 
liefs, and in approaches to abstract 
thought, which are marks at once of the 
individual and of a group of which he is 
a member. 

All forms of human behavior may 
therefore be described in terms of the 
ways of life and the patterns of conduct 
valued by groups; political institutions, 
art forms, religions, and philosophies no 
less than the organization of the family, 
the divisions of labor and function, and 
the forms of domestic utensils enter into 
the description of such ways of life. Any 
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aspect of human conduct or association 
may, again, become pertinent to the ef- 
fectiveness of political action or, in turn, 
be influenced or controlled by the rule of 
law. Political problems are determined, 
on the one hand, by the necessities of so- 
cial circumstances and cultural attitudes 
and, on the other, by ideals and knowl- 
edge; and political action affects both so 
powerfully that politicians are some- 
times tempted to try to make realities of 
cultural myths promulgated to citizens 
for motivation and acquiescence and to 
make truths of predetermined principles 
and methods imposed on scientists and 
philosphers for acceptance and verifica- 
tion. Any aspect of human conduct or as- 
sociation, finally, may be made the sub- 
ject of expression, examination, or evalu- 
ation in art, science, philosophy, or reli- 
gion; and the values so embodied and 
tested are manipulated in political ide- 
ologies and transformed in social atti- 
tudes and beliefs. Spiritual aspirations 
and preachments have frequently been 
sufficient to solve the problems of some 
men by withdrawal from the group or 
from the “world” and by control of im- 
moral or antisocial impulses; but philo- 
sophic and religious systems of ethics, al- 
though they are sometimes criticized for 
not supplying the motive as well as the 
grounds of action, are not substitutes for 
the social expectations of conventional 
morality, and they are notably unsuited 
to deal directly with either the things 
that are Caesar’s or the methods em- 
ployed by Caesar. Yet, when the facts of 
social relations or the methods of politi- 
cal controls are stated, the objective de- 
scription and the practical policy depend 
on purposes which turn the attention of 
the inquirer or the lawgiver to principles 
borrowed from the analyses of scientists 
and philosophers—to biological, physio- 
logical, psychological, social, economic, 
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moral, or spiritual elements in the nature 
of man and to patterns of life, modes of 
production, rights and duties, natural 
law, and transcendent values. 

The aspects of cultures which emerge 
from the close contacts of cultures and 
the practical needs of communication 
and co-operation are delimited and dis- 
tinguished from each other not by the in- 
clusion in one aspect of traits of conduct 
omitted in others but rather by the so- 
cially relevant mode of determining ways 
of life and conduct which is characteristic 
of each aspect. Cultures may be de- 
scribed in terms of historically derived 
patterns and socially valued habits for 
which data may be found in all human 
activities and functions, including politi- 
cal institutions and rules of law, con- 
structions and influences of the fine arts, 
religious rites and dogmas, and all forms 
of intellectual inquiry and speculation. 
The political problem, enlarged from na- 
tional to world dimensions, encounters 
these same data. The establishment of 
peace and security is a problem, not 
merely of bolstering the status quo and 
elaborating measures calculated to avoid 
armed hostilities, but of establishing an 
order extended to all peoples and fitted 
to their just expectations. A peaceful 
order must be adjusted to their needs and 
resources, and it must reflect and in turn 
influence their character, that is, their 
habitual attitudes and understandings. 
The establishment of such world order 
depends on using available knowledge 
and providing for its increase and dis- 
semination and on broadening the appli- 
cations of wisdom. The cultural heritage, 
finally, is determined in patterns which 
have resulted from innovations in action, 
thought, or expression of individual hu- 
man beings engaged in the solution of 
problems which become in their abstract 
formulations social, economic, religious, 
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aesthetic, ethical, philosophic, or scien- 
tific. The conscious, critical examination 
of these activities and their clarification 
relative to the ends they serve must dis- 
cover that they are determined, not only 
by social conditions from which they 
arose or in political power and controls 
by which their external manifestations 
might be inhibited or advanced, but also 
by the standards of aesthetic, ethical, and 
scientific judgment. 

These three aspects of cultures—the 
social, the political, and the humanistic 
—may be discerned in any group of so- 
cial facts or activities. The social aspects 
of “philosophy”’ considered as a cultural 
phenomenon, thus, are found in the cus- 
toms, beliefs, and doctrines in which a 
people during a period express their com- 
mon attitudes and describe or justify 
their common conduct. It is in this sense 
that historians of cultures are able to de- 
scribe the “philosophy” of fourth-cen- 
tury Greece, first-century republican 
Rome, or thirteenth-century Paris. The 
humanistic aspects of “philosophy”’ con- 
sidered as a cultural phenomenon are 
found in the efforts of thinkers to or- 
ganize in accordance with principles of 
explanation and inquiry, of criticism and 
guidance, the interpretation of human 
activities and of the phenomena and nat- 
ural circumstances which are the context 
in which human activities and inquiries 
are developed. It is in this sense that phi- 
losophers discover that there were many 
competing philosophies in fourth-century 
Greece, in thirteenth-century Paris, and 
even among the practical Romans of the 
Republic and that the basic principles to 
which appeal is made recur in the history 
of thought and in the regions of the 
world. The political aspects of “philoso- 
phy”’ considered as a cultural phenome- 
non are found in the institutions and 
regulations designed to control the conse- 
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quences of the actions of individuals and 
groups within the necessities and poten- 
tialities determined by the social basis 
and relative to possible ideal realizations. 
The political problem thus transforms 
the problems of philosophy as conceived 
under both its social and humanistic as- 
pects: it sets the problem, on the one 
hand, of translating what are conceived 
to be the attitudes and the customs of a 
people into terms of the needs and mo- 
tivations accessible for political action 
and, on the other, of translating the for- 
mulations of value and ethical judgment 
into ideals to be achieved by common ac- 
tion despite differences of motivation and 
ideology. 

The characteristics of cultures may be 
discerned, in the first place, then, in the 
social aspects of human action and co- 
operation—in the patterns, recognizable 
as forms of conduct and transmissible 
from generation to generation, which 
appear in the behavior of men and in the 
determination of their functions. Forms 
of group behavior are, however, distin- 
guishable from the cultures of which they 
are signs, and anthropologists sometimes 
differentiate ‘“‘society”’ in the sense of a 
group of people who have learned to live 
together from ‘“‘culture’’ in the sense of 
the distinctive ways of life of such a 
group of people.* The distribution of 
functions and the division of labor re- 
quired for the production and exchange 
of goods and for the common life consti- 
tute the organization of societies, while 
the customs and beliefs which hold socie- 
ties together and enable them to survive 
are expressions of their cultures. The dis- 
tinction is seen in its limiting case in sub- 
human societies, like those of the social 
insects, which are culture-less, whereas 
every human society is possessed of a 
characteristic culture, and every culture 
presupposes a society.5 
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Cultures may therefore be studied jp 
the conduct of peoples and in the cumu- 
lative traditions of the transmission of 
patterns of conduct with their lags, in- 
terruptions, and intrusions of novelty. So 
viewed, cultures are the material traces 
of ideas and ideals in the habits of men; 
and the actions, productions, and con- 
victions by which men adjusted them- 
selves to the conditions in which they 
found themselves or which they con- 
tinued from some earlier adjustment of 
the group after the utility of the habit or 
the truth of the conviction had ceased 
may be examined for information, not 
about the circumstance and materials to 
which they were applied, but about the 
group. The categories of explanation and 
interpretation of the regularities or dy- 
namic interrelations of cultural forms 
and significances are found in the sub- 
cultural social grounds and conditions of 
those forms. As Kroeber puts it, ‘“cul- 
tural constants,” like family, religion, 
war, and communication, appear to be 
biopsychological frames variably filled 
with cultural content, and “‘custom is a 
psychobiological habic on a social scale 
carrying cultural values.’’® The cultural 
content is not determined by the con- 
tainer, nor, again, is it determined by 
abstractly conceived standards of sur- 
vival value, utility, or moral good. Social 
life depends on “conventional under- 
standings’’’ which in turn depend on cri- 
teria later uncovered in critical inquiry. 
The ideas which influence social and cul- 
tural relations do not first come into 
existence, or begin to operate, upon the 
formation of an abstract expression for 
them. On the contrary, abstract expres- 
sions of such ideas may be viewed as the 
results of analysis of the concrete experi- 
ences which the ideas rendered possible 
in the group; and intelligent interest in 
the social expectations of conventional 
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morality may in this manner yield either 
the philosopher’s principles of ethical 
judgment or the anthropologist’s de- 
scription of national character, depend- 
ing on whether the ideas are viewed in 
relation to the motivations of persons or 
to the internal pressures of groups. 

Cultures are dependent on man’s 
capacity for conceptual thought and ar- 
ticulate speech. Primitive cuitures no less 
than technologically advanced civiliza- 
tions are compendent bodies of beliefs 
and interrelated devices for the commu- 
nication of meanings adapted to the ends 
of the society or derived from traditions 
which were once adapted, or seemed to 
be adapted, to those ends. They are 
tested, when questions or conflicts occur, 
by the consequences to which they have 
been related and for which they should 
account against rival meanings and be- 
lies suggested by the internal move- 
ments and the external contacts of the 
culture. Cultures provide the grounds for 
conduct and behavior thought to be ef- 
fective in the society in the resolution of 
the problems which bring men into as- 
sociation, endanger their continued as- 
sociation, or originate in their asso- 
ciation—self-preservation, provision of 
food, shelter, and mutual protection, the 
nurture and training of children and 
their initiation into adult status, the 
stability and continuity of the society, 
the advantages and pleasures of human 
association, and the establishment of 
continued expectation of satisfactions 
and confidence in accepted explanations 
—and cultures are tested by the success 
of traditional behavior. The stability and 
continuity ‘established on custom and 
belief are dislocated or interrupted, and 
cultures are modified, by crisis or prog- 
ress in experience and knowledge within 
the group and by war or other contacts 
with other cultures. 
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The development of internal tensions 
and the danger of external aggression in 
a society lead to the differentiation of 
political institutions and political author- 
ity from other forms of social structure 
and other forms of social sanction. The 
characteristics of cultures may therefore 
be discerned and studied, in the second 
place, in the political aspects of human 
association and co-operation—in the 
functions and interrelations of officers 
empowered to enforce rules of law. The 
political aspects of culture are those per- 
tinent to the regulation of common life 
by the control of the material and indi- 
rect consequences of personal or group 
transactions. They are found in the ex- 
ternal actions that can be controlled by 
law and in the motives by which ad- 
herence to the law may be induced; they 
are marked by the establishment of 
clearly defined agencies of enforcement 
and by an effort to achieve clear commu- 
nication and definite attachment to prin- 
ciples of regularity. The distinction be- 
tween the political and the social aspects 
of cultures is not a separation of entities 
but a differentiation of traits in the com- 
plex of human associations in accordance 
with modes of associations which evolve 
in the development of society and co- 
exist in the more advanced forms of na- 
tional states. Law cannot be separated 
sharply from custom in primitive socie- 
ties, and even in the modern state the 
public is not easily differentiated from 
the numerous forms of private associa- 
tion. Yet the analytical signs of the emer- 
gence of the public or of the need for it 
are unambiguous: in the social examina- 
tion of the conduct of a group, including 
its political institutions, actions and de- 
cision are related to the characteristic 
“way of life’ of the group and to the 
problems which that way of life solves or 
raises; in the political examination of the 
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conduct of a group, including the actions 
of individuals and private groups, ac- 
tions and decisions are related to conse- 
quences which are judged and regulated 
relative to the “common good.” 

The differentiation of functions deter- 
mining these two aspects of cultures ap- 
pears even in the analyses of philoso- 
phers who do not separate “society,” 
“culture,” and “state’’ and who depart 
from widely different data and assump- 
tions. John Dewey distinguishes the 
state from other forms of social organi- 
zation by the consequences which flow 
from it and by the instruments of control 
which it employs. All forms of association 
—teligious, artistic, scientific, education- 
al, industrial, commercial, recreational, 
even in such varied manifestations as 
political parties, trade-unions, and pres- 
sure groups—produce distinctive conse- 
quences. When these consequences are 
appreciated intellectually and emotion- 
ally, a shared interest is generated, which 
in turn transforms the nature of the in- 
terconnected behavior. The distinction 
between patterns of co-operative action 
and forms of shared interest goes beyond 
the distinction between society and cul- 
ture, since it is possible to have a human 
society without that conscious apprecia- 
tion of shared interests which constitutes 
a community, while all human societies 
have a minimum culture. In any complex 
society, the community and the public 
emerge at the same time. Since all modes 
of associated behavior have extensive 
and enduring consequences which in- 
volve others beyond those engaged in 
them, the state is necessary as a form of 
association to regulate those conse- 
quences by the actions of public officials. 
Rules of law are, then, the institutions of 
conditions under which persons make 
their arrangements with one another, 
and the problem of the public is funda- 
mentally a problem of communication.* 
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Similar distinctions enter a totally dif. 
ferent philosophic context and structure 
when Plato analyzes the formation of the 
state in three stages:° first, the associa- 
tion of artisans, husbandmen, and trades- 
men, determined by the division of labor 
to the end of providing a minimum of 
life, in which justice and injustice are 
found in the relations of citizens with one 
another; second, the luxurious state en- 
larged to provide the amenities of life, 
which leads, as a consequence of enlarg- 
ing, to wars and to almost all the other 
evils, private as well as public, found in 
states;'° and, third, the further enlarge- 
ment to provide guardians, still accord- 
ing to the principle of the division of la- 
bor, for the defense of possessions against 
external invaders and of values against 
internal dangers. Plato’s construction, 
like Dewey’s analysis, finds the state first 
in the functions of officials in controlling 
external actions and encounters prob- 
lems of meaning, communication, and 
value in the examination of the conse- 
quences of those actions. In the perfect 
state, which Plato was convinced never 
existed and never will exist, the wisdom 
of the philosopher-king would provide an 
answer to these problems based on true 
principles and sound demonstration; but 
in actual states they must be met by two 
related devices, the provision in the pro- 
mulgation of law of adequate power for 
its enforcement combined with peruasion 
in the prelude to the law suited to win 
approval for the law by the citizen.” 
Cicero treats the same distinctions, but 
he begins with the importance of speech 
and communication in the development 
of society, culture, and the state. Speech 
and articulate thought differentiate men 
from brutes, and the inquiry after truth 
leads not only to knowledge and the arts 
but to the virtues and the associations of 
men in society and the state. The elo- 
quence cultivated by the orator is mere- 
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ly the art of using this faculty of com- 
munication among men and of reproduc- 
tion of thought in words. But the highest 
achievement of eloquence is to have 
gathered “‘scattered humanity in one 
place,” to have led mankind ‘‘out of its 
brutish and rude existence to our present 
condition of culture as men and as citi- 
zens (ad hunc humanum cultum civilemque 
deducere),”’ and to have given shape, 
“after the establishment of states, to 
laws, tribunals, and civic rights.””” 
“Society’’ and the “‘state’’ serve to iso- 
late aspects of cultures which are closely 
related in their factual bases but distinct 
in their functional operations. A society 
isa structure of behavior and of functions 
of men associated in action and in life; a 
state is a structure of officers and of laws 
established to maintain conditions of 
communication and community by the 
control of consequences of actions. A cul- 
ture is a structure of customs and of be- 
liefs uniting men in societies and deter- 
mining, both within societies and in the 
relations of societies to each other, atti- 
tudes and expectations which require for 
their harmonious adjustment the con- 
trols of the state. The social aspects of 
cultures are the material traces of ideas 
and ideals in the habits and associations 
of men; the political aspects of cultures 
are the instrumental uses of ideas and 
ideals to establish, preserve, or trans- 
form community among men. Political 
organization depends on instrumentali- 
ties to control the actions of individuals 
and groups and on common habits or 
recognition of common interests suffi- 
cient to make those instrumentalities ef- 
fective. Despite recurrent efforts in the 
political history of states to control the 
attitudes, intentions, and beliefs of men, 
the effective operation of political agen- 
cies is limited to inducements and penal- 
ties which control overt actions with re- 
spect to their external consequences on 
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others. The politically relevant aspects of 
cultures are therefore externally deter- 
minable traits connected with provisions 
for security, acquisition and use of prop- 
erty, and distribution of honors. Political 
philosophies which treat the relation of 
the individual to the state in terms of 
their respective rights and duties range, 
for this reason, between the extreme in 
which only the life of the individual is 
inalienable (as in the case of Hobbes’s 
analysis of the social contract) to the ex- 
treme in which a wide variety of free- 
doms is included under the property 
rights of the individual (as in Locke’s 
formulation of the grounds of natural 
rights). 

The differentiation of the political 
from the social aspects of cultures, con- 
sequently, has important bearings both 
on theory and on practice. In theory the 
broadened scope of world political prob- 
lems has given a new relevance and prac- 
tical importance to the subordination to 
the state of all other forms of association 
and cultural values in philosophies, as 
diverse as those of Plato and Hegel, pos- 
ing issues which are immensely simplified 
and distorted in discussions of the 
“open”’ and the “‘closed’’ state. In prac- 
tice not only has the control of all ac- 
tions, including thought and expression, 
been undertaken in states as different in 
their ideologies and social structures as 
Nazi Germany and the Communist 
Soviet Union, but also opposition to 
communism (or, according to the Com- 
munists, the operation of economic inter- 
est) causes the Western democracies to 
make efforts to control thought, expres- 
sion, and association. When criticisms of 
the totalitarian methods of the “police 
state’’ are set against criticisms of the in- 
sidious aggression of ‘economic and cul- 
tural imperialism”’ in the amenities of in- 
ternational political discussions, the op- 
position is a clash between two ways in 
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which the cultural relations of peoples 
are reduced to economic terms in the for- 
mulation of political problems. 

Society and the state—the law of 
opinion and positive law—are closely re- 
lated to each other, and each exercises a 
crucial influence in determining the 
other. The state and positive law are ad- 
justed to social circumstances and to the 
current opinions which interpret them. 
Both the state and the social circum- 
stances may be modified, despite the con- 
servative character of law and custom— 
positive law and the constitution of the 
state by legal enactment, judicial inter- 
pretation, or violent revolution; the law 
of opinion by internal change within the 
society or external influence—and 
changes in the one may be causes of 
changes in the other. Political action in 
carrying out or resisting such changes en- 
counters, on the one hand, those social 
aspects of culture which determine the 
necessities within which political opera- 
tions work and the attitudes which mo- 
tivate political action and, on the other 
hand, those humanistic aspects of culture 
which guide the decision concerning al- 
ternative possible courses of action. In its 
minimum form this third aspect of cul- 
tures appears as a moral and humane di- 
mension in the regulation and communi- 
cation which are essential to any political 
community. Recognition of the recipro- 
cal character of communication and reg- 
ulation in a genuine community—that 
is, a community in which communication 
consists in exchange and mutual influ- 
ence and in which regulation is the func- 
tion of citizens ruling and being ruled— 
is as old as Aristotle’s definition of the 
state in terms of the functions of citizens 
(a definition which, he points out, is 
adapted best to democracy") and as new 
as Dewey’s argument that the idea of 


democracy is identical with the ideal of 
community life. 

The moral distinction appears in the 
very terms applied to the instruments of 
political control: the distinction between 
education and indoctrination, informa- 
tion and propaganda, police regulation 
and totalitarian control, depends on 
moral judgments which cannot be re- 
duced to differences of opinion and mores 
or of techniques and attitudes. Moral in- 
terests, artistic preferences, and doc- 
trinal convictions are implicit in cultures. 
They depend for their material and for 
their exercise on the recognized forms 
and rules of conduct of a society and a 
state. Just as the laws of opinion presup- 
pose a social fabric supported by positive 
laws, so, in turn, the patterns of social life 
and the controls of political agencies are 
embodiments of, and instrumentalities 
for, ideals which are expressed, ex- 
plained, and justified in arts, sciences, 
philosophies, and religions. Morality, 
taste, and opinion have their bases in 
society, their material support and use in 
the state; but their expression constitutes 
the humanistic aspects of cultures, and 
their theory and justification are sought 
in ethics, aesthetics, and science. 

The humanistic aspects of cultures 
found in arts and sciences and other ex- 
pressions of values undergo in the opera- 
tions of the state and in the problems of 
the statesman a transformation similar 
to that which characterized the shift 
from the social to the political aspects of 
cultures. As the complex of relations 
which constitutes the social aspects of 
cultures tends to be translated into ex- 
ternal material aspects of actions and or- 
ganized expressions of attitudes avail- 
able for purposes of political control, so, 
too, the complex of values pursued in 
arts, religions, and sciences tends to be 
translated into the moral judgments 
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which underlie public policy in the po- 
litical ordering of the life of a communi- 
ty. Religious observance, scientific ex- 
planation, and aesthetic expression are, 
like political structure and regulations, 
indistinguishable parts of social forms in 
primitive societies, and their separation 
may be traced as an evolutionary process 
in which the first emergence of religion, 
art, and science coincide with the appear- 
ance of a class freed from the necessities 
of life and from the banausic arts to de- 
vote its leisure to nonutilitarian pursuits. 
One of the basic political problems in ad- 
vanced societies is to bring the value- 
judgments implicit in these humanistic 
aspects of culture to bear on the solution 
of problems of political community; and 
the relation of ethical, aesthetic, and sci- 
entific judgments to each other and to 
political action is a problem in all phi- 
losophies, whether they distinguish, re- 
late, or identify theory and practice. 
The marks of these differences in the 
aspects of cultures are apparent even in 
philosophies which do not separate “‘so- 
ciety,” “‘state,’’ and the ‘“‘humanities.”’ 
Statements of the differences frequently 
take one or two exaggerated forms—the 
attempt to treat humanistic values apart 
from consideration of political or social 
aspects of culture or the attempt to re- 
duce all asnects of culture to one by ex- 
plaining them in terms of society, or the 
state, or the conclusions of some science, 
or religion, or philosophy. But the as- 
pects of cultures are also recognized and 
distinguished by means of historical or 
dialectical devices which stress their in- 
terpenetrations rather than their paral- 
lelisms and distinctive contributions to 
the common life. Burke, thus, uses ‘‘so- 
ciety’ and “‘state’’ as equivalent terms 
and conceives them as ‘‘contracts’’ rath- 
er than “associations,” but his concep- 
tion of the state depends on a contrast 
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between humanistic and material aspects 
of culture. “Society is indeed a contract. 
Subordinate contracts for objects of 
mere occasional interest may be dis- 
solved at pleasure—but the state ought 
not to be considered nothing better than 
a partnership agreement in a trade of 
pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or 
some other low concern, to be taken up 
for a little temporary interest, and to be 
dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It 
is to be looked on with other reverence; 
because it is not a partnership in things 
subservient only to the gross animal ex- 
istence of a temporary and perishable na- 
ture. It is a partnership in all science; a 
partnership in all art; a partnership in 
every virtue and in all perfection.’ 
Hegel, on the other hand, differentiates 
civil society from the state, but the state 
is absolutely rational, the actuality of the 
ethical Idea, and the true ground of soci- 
ety and all human association. “Since the 
state appears as a result of the advance 
of the philosophic concept through dis- 
playing itself as the true ground [of the 
earlier phases], that show of mediation is 
now cancelled and the state has become 
directly present before us. Actually, 
therefore, the state as such is not so 
much the result as the beginning. It is 
within the state that the family is first 
developed into civil society, and it is the 
idea of the state itself which disrupts it- 
self into these two moments.”’** Not only 
are the patterns of social relations and of 
the tenure and use of property based on 
the state, but also freedom of thought 
and science have their origin in the 
state."’ 

The humanistic aspects of cultures are 
found in expressions of values and ideals, 
in man’s effort to understand his envi- 
ronment and himself, to determine his 
career among the forces of nature and 
with the co-operation of men, and to ad- 
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just and control nature and his own ac- 
tions and expressions to the values and 
ends which he discovers. The materials 
and the problems as well as the symbols 
and the confusions of the humanistic as- 
pects of cultures are found in the social 
situation, in the restrictions and facilita- 
tions of political forms, and in the com- 
munal significances among which the 
artist, the thinker, and the sage live, but 
the peculiar properties of these aspects 
of cultures are in the uses of common ma- 
terial and the resolutions of common 
problems in individual works of art, sci- 
ence, philosophy, religious formulation, 
or social communication. 

The social, economic, political, and 
cultural situation influences thought and 
expression, but the influence is universal 
and does not serve to differentiate magic 
from science, superstitution from reli- 
gion, or skill from art. Statesmen, dema- 
gogues, and politicians arise from the 
same social conditions, and with the 
shift of political circumstances and the 
exchange of compliments in political de- 
bate the titles are exchanged indiscrimi- 
nately. Common problems are treated, 
common terms are used, and common 
ideals are evoked or condemned by the 
spiritual leaders, the obscurantists, and 
the sectarians of an age and by the phi- 
losophers, the scholastics, and the soph- 
ists. Scientists, tinkerers, and charlatans, 
like artists, dabblers, and hacks, are dis- 
tinguished from each other by the contri- 
bution which the individual worker 
makes in each case in his treatment of 
common materials, common problems, 
and common forms. These humanistic 
aspects are so conspicuous in great origi- 
nal work in all fields that it is easy to 
ignore the social and cultural influences 
that condition the work of an artist who 
first uses a form which departs from earli- 
er modes of expression or of a thinker 


who first formulates a problem and re. 
solves it in a way which reveals the errors 
or insufficiencies of earlier approaches, 
Nonetheless, the artist and the thinker 
drew on the materials prepared in previ- 
ous formulations, on the interest cen- 
tered on the problems they treated, on 
contemporary effort, awareness, need, 
and appreciation. The preparation of the 
scene for the individual effort is, indeed, 
so important that innovations, inven- 
tions, and discoveries are often made 
simultaneously by several men, and 
great original departures are usually the 
common property and characteristic of 
the age succeeding that of their dis- 
covery. 

The recognition of “climates of opin- 
ion”’ of times and places and the search 
for the “spirit” of an age and the “‘char- 
acter” of a culture in the common con- 
cepts, symbols, and attitudes of the so- 
cial aspects of cultures should not, how- 
ever, obscure the contemporary differ- 
ences of meanings expressed by philoso- 
phers in those symbols, the varieties of 
presentations evolved by artists, the 
fruitful divergences of scientists by which 
they develop the implications of previous 
stages of inquiry, or even the oppositions 
of historians and sociologists interpreting 
the spirit and evolution of previous ages. 
Not only are the differences directly per- 
tinent to problems and to progress in 
philosophy, art, or science, but they also 
determine the shifts in character which 
ages derive from thought and expression. 
The contribution of the artist, the phi- 
losopher, and the scientists to communi- 
cation between social groups, national 
states, and cultures and to the establish- 
ment of more inclusive communities is 
not found in the common symbols they 
employ or the common materials they 
treat but in the uses they make of them. 
Art is intelligible across cultural and na- 
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tional boundaries, but the effectiveness 
of artists in communication must be 
found in the aesthetic qualities of their 
works rather than in the attitudes and 
prejudices of particular audiences to 
which propagandists appeal or in the 
dominant tastes and sentiments of groups 
or classes on which hacks depend. The 
influence of science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion is not limited to the common sym- 
bols which bind the men who use them 
together but derives its vitality from the 
significances imparted to those symbols 
by the insights of individual men. 
The aspects of cultures reflect the di- 
mensions of communication. Any com- 
munication, in any mode or medium, is 
adapted to the audience to which it is 
addressed, to the circumstances, times, 
and cultural forms under which it was 
conceived, and to the subject matter 
with which it is concerned. As commu- 
nication it expresses concerning that sub- 
ject matter an insight or a truth that has 
not been expressed to that audience be- 
fore or that is better comprehended than 
in earlier expression. The form or content 
of great expressions of art, science, or 
philosophy may profoundly alter the so- 
ciety, the culture, and the nation. The 
artists and thinkers of the Renaissance, 
thus, built a contemporary culture crea- 
tively from the reinterpreted cultures of 
Greek and Roman antiquity. The readi- 
ness of the times and the availability of 
the materials conditioned but did not de- 
termine the creative expression. Shake- 
spere’s rendering of the past departs 
often from the historical facts, and it 
would be difficult to determine how ac- 
curately he expressed the attitudes and 
aspirations of his contemporaries, since 
his writings constitute an important part 
of the evidence and since he contributed 
to forming the national character of his 
countrymen bv writing lines in which 
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they later expressed or exemplified their 
ideas and ideals. The use of Homer by 
Greek philosophers and critics is indica- 
tion of the influence of the poet on the 
national character, conduct, and spirit, 
and the Romans felt the need of a native 
Iliad even before the Aeneid was pro- 
duced to be adapted to their cultural and 
educational needs and uses and to af- 
ford guidance to future Dantes in their 
exploration of new cultural regions. 

The humanistic aspects of cultures are 
distinguished from the social aspects by 
qualities which are isolated in critical 
judgment and evaluation. If the effects of 
communication are sought in the behav- 
ior of men and in their associations, no 
sharp line separates one form of commu- 
nication from another. Verifiable truth 
and artistic form are not necessary to 
achieve wide and forceful effects. The 
methods used by primitive man to con- 
trol the forces that surrounded him are 
broadly similar to the scientific method; 
art originated in religious observances 
and in practical functions; and philoso- 
phy grew from speculation on values and 
objectives embodied in cultures; yet in 
the process the advantages of science 
over taboo, the characteristics of artistic 
expression, and the critical evaluation of 
standards of action became apparent in 
spite of the difficulties men encountered 
in formulating principles and criteria or 
agreeing on any one formulation. Human 
values depend on the intrinsic qualities 
for which they are valuable and on the 
extrinsic circumstances which make them 
available and accessible to appreciation. 
Differences in preferences are due to dif- 
ferences in circumstances which make 
all values relative, but that relativity in 
turn is discovered in characteristics dis- 
cerned and discriminated by ethical, aes- 
thetic, and scientific methods and cri- 
teria which extend beyond considerations 
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of circumstances and which serve to 
guide action and to mold social forms. 
The paradox of cultures is in the fact that 
values are relative to cultures and that 
cultures progress in their pursuit of 
values: intelligent action, individual or 
social, depends on the discernment of 
values and their translation into policies 
of action. 


Itl. THE MULTIPLICITY OF CULTURES 


The three aspects of cultures—social, 
political, and humanistic—are insepara- 
bly interconnected as distinguishable 
phases of the life of men living in associ- 
ation with men. The adjustments of hu- 
man beings to conditions and problems 
are not determined by their biological 
adaptation alone, and the individual 
characteristics of men result from their 
nurture, training, and education in the 
groups in which they participate. Indi- 
vidual men are consequently character- 
ized by their habits, and these include all 
socially acquired responses to stimuli— 
political attitudes, virtues, skills, and 
knowledge, as well as personal character 
traits. But since conditions affect habits 
by inducing activities which modify, in- 
hibit, or strengthen prior habits and 
since habits affect conditions by the ac- 
tions to which they lead, force and jus- 
tice are needed to control the conse- 
quences of actions and the formation of 
habits. To understand and to judge social 
relations and political actions in their re- 
lation to the choice of means to the good 
life is to make explicit and to judge cri- 
teria which determine fact, action, and 
purpose. Man is a social animal, adapt- 
ing himself to a natural and human en- 
vironment by forming habits; he is a 
political animal, ruling and being ruled; 
he is a human animal, creating and ap- 
preciating values. Not only are social 
habits, political controls, and humanistic 





values aspects of culture in which the 
same cultural phenomena are viewed, 
respectively, from the vantage point of 
the forms which order and characterize 
the phenomena, of the forces employed 
to alter or conserve them, and of the cri- 
teria by which they are directed and 
judged, but the common cultural phe- 
nomena, whatever the view taken of 
them, have a natural basis in particular 
circumstances and an ideal realization in 
universal values. 

The movements of cultures reflect 
both an attachment to the particular 
sources of the values of a culture and a 
striving for the realization of those 
values in universal and communicable 
forms. As structures of communication 
and action, the patterns of cultures de- 
pend on establishing modes of action on 
bases of habitual behavior and modes of 
thought on bases of traditional belief. 
The survival of the group depends on ad- 
herence to the structure of beliefs that 
constitute it a group: cultures are there- 
fore both conservative in their resistance 
to change and exclusive of each other in 
their tendency to diversity and multi- 
plicity. Yet, communication and action 
are sensitive to alteration within the 
group and without, and the mechanisms 
by which the group is preserved make it 
readily susceptible to change. The con- 
servative character of custom, which 
contributes to the preservation of the 
group, is a source of danger when the 
mode of behavior has lost its adaptive 
value; the variable character of custom, 
which contributes to the adjustment of 
the group, is a source of danger when the 
acquisition of novel modes of behavior 
impedes pursuit of common values which 
unite the group. Political controls like- 
wise depend on the cultural foundations 
to which they are attached and the com- 
mon interests to which they are directed, 
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while humanistic values seek universali- 
ty of expression in the particular materi- 
als which they form and order. The ac- 
tion and frustration of the individual in 
the groups with which he is associated, 
the protection and oppression of the in- 
dividual in the state in which he has his 
right and duties, and the clarification and 
confusion of the individual among the 
values which he pursues are the alternat- 
ing forms of the common problems of the 
relations of cultures which are particular 
in the bases which distinguish them and 
universal in the values which they share. 

This pull between the particular and 
the universal poles of culture and the 
tumbling sequence in which problems are 
considered under their social, political, 
and humanistic aspects and in which 
they influence each other reciprocally 
and are successively dominant as causes 
are illustrated in the histories of all na- 
tions which have achieved high civiliza- 
tions and wide contacts with other na- 
tions. The Romans, during the Republic, 
were accustomed to attribute the devel- 
opment of Rome into the dominant 
world power to the traditional virtues 
and freedom which were part of Roman 
family life. The world conquests which 
those virtues made possible brought to 
Rome wealth which had the effect of dis- 
integrating the family discipline on 
which the virtues were based. The body 
of law which grew up to regulate the in- 
tercourse of peoples associated in the ex- 
tension of Roman power—the jus genti- 
um—laid the broad foundations of a uni- 
versal code of law, but the Romans did 
not succeed in their efforts to preserve 
local customs and cults, and although the 
political structure and constitution of 
Rome itself were little altered in the pe- 
riod during which the power of Rome 
was extended from Italy to the limits of 
the civilized world, they were so pro- 
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foundly transformed in operation that 
the democratic institutions became the 
instruments of oligarchical control of a 
newly established aristocracy. Disloca- 
tions in agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce affected the moral tradition and 
the social structure and produced con- 
sciousness of common interest in eco- 
nomic groups adversely affected by the 
changes. 

Statesmen like the elder Cato attrib- 
uted the disintegration in morals, cus- 
toms, and family discipline, in part at 
least, to the influence of foreign literature 
and philosophy, and in accordance with 
that conviction philosophers and rhetori- 
cians were banished from Rome. States- 
men like Cicero, on the other hand, 
sought a philosophic basis for the resti- 
tution of the constitution of Rome and 
the harmonious co-operation of classes. 
The efforts of the popular party to secure 
economic reforms was frustrated by the 
inadequacy or ambition of its leaders and 
eventuated in the dictatorship of Caesar. 
The efforts of the constitutional party to 
re-establish a harmony of classes and to 
redistribute power under the old consti- 
tution were frustrated by compromises 
with the oligarchy and prepared the way 
for the “restoration of the republic” 
under the autocracy of Augustus. Politi- 
cal freedoms and the traditional virtues 
disappeared under the Empire, but lit- 
erature continued to flourish during the 
first century A.D., science reached a high 
point in the age of Galen and Ptolemy 
during the second century A.D., and the 
growing influence of Christianity during 
the political disorders of the fourth and 
fifth centuries laid, in the inversion of the 
city of man to the city of God, the cul- 
tural foundations of ways of life, forms 
of authority, and conceptions of value 
which were to determine the develop- 
ment of the Western world during the 
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succeeding centuries. The pull between 
the particular and the universal, between 
the forces of division and those making 
for unification, is apparent in each aspect 
of culture, and the movements of cul- 
tural change, however caused, can be 
traced in altered social structures, dis- 
tribution of political powers, or opera- 
tion of effective values. 

The social aspects of cultures are 
based on a division of labor and functions 
which tends as it becomes more efficient 
in the production of goods to divide the 
society into conflicting parts and to set 
its members to the pursuit of ends de- 
structive of the purposes and amenities 
to which the society was earlier directed. 
The division of functions and the ex- 
change of products instituted to secure 
common interests more effectively be- 
come the basis for a separation of eco- 
nomic classes whose members recognize 
common interests and common oppo- 
nents. Values are sought by group action 
in opposition to other groups and classes, 
and value is attached to membership in 
respective groups. The possibility of pur- 
suing values beyond the limited objec- 
tives of bare subsistence afforded by the 
establishment of media of exchange en- 
dangers the ability of some members of 
society to secure bare subsistence, while 
it permits the unlimited accumulation of 
material goods by others. The tradition- 
al customs and beliefs which are the bond 
of society come into conflict with the 
more refined beliefs of subtler and more 
skeptical minds, and as beliefs become 
better and more accurately adjusted to 
the nature of things by their increase in 
scientific precision they are more easily 
perverted or removed from their social 
functions relative to the actions of men. 

These oppositions and movements 
have been accentuated by the advance of 
technology and the growth of industrial 
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society, but they were recognized as 
fundamental forces in the earliest specu- 
lations on social problems. Plato and 
Aristotle both treated the problems of 
practical politics in terms of the opposi- 
tions and adjustments of the “rich’’ and 
the “‘poor”’ and of the mediating devices 
that could be found to regulate such op- 
positions in view of common interests; 
both looked upon money, property, and 
the arts of acquisition as devices for the 
achievement of the common good which 
are in themselves “‘infinite’’ or “‘unde- 
fined”’ unless limited by political control 
and moral insight; both looked to science 
and to values for solutions which might 
regulate a more equitable distribution of 
material goods and set limits on their 
accumulation, but they recognized that 
the regulation of property and of pas- 
sions depends on putting them in the per- 
spective of goods which, unlike material 
goods, are enhanced rather than lessened 
by being shared and are increased rather 
than divided by competition. Progress in 
science, technology, and industry has 
sharpened the division between proletari- 
at and entrepreneur, between labor and 
management, in the balance of their re- 
spective interests; it has infinitely in- 
creased the possible accumulations of 
wealth and economic power without mak- 
ing the increased production of goods 
more easily available to relieve penury, 
famine, disease, and insecurity; it has 
made more difficult and unwieldy the in- 
telligent application of the scientific 
methods, which provided new material 
resources and opportunities, to the solu- 
tion of moral and religious problems; and 
it has shaped the common forms of life in 
patterns not easily influenced by spiritu- 
al, ethical, and aesthetic values. 

The political aspects of cultures are 
based on the distribution of public of- 
fices and on the powers which they exer- 


























cise in the control of actions. The consti- 
tution or government of a state consists 
in that distribution of power; laws are 
adapted to constitutions and determine 
the administration of states, and justice 
and the rights of citizens are determined 
effectively, in any state, by the constitu- 
tion and the operation of the laws. Jus- 
tice in operation is the order in which the 
citizens are unified in a state by the pur- 
suit of common interests, and the end of 
the state, as St. Augustine pointed out, 
is not justice in any transcendental sense 
but the preservation of the state. To 
achieve even that end, however, the con- 
stitution and the laws must be effective 
as instruments of common interests and 
as embodiments of a justice which re- 
flects the conditions, potentialities, and 
aspirations of the citizens and subjects of 
the state. When the political constitution 
ceases to be adjusted to the social cir- 
cumstances it was designed to control, 
violent or gradual revolutions alter the 
constitution or change the groups who 
exercise power under it. Justice and 
power are at once conservative of the 
social structure they reflect and revolu- 
tionary mechanisms for the establish- 
ment of new orders. 

Political actions operate between the 
extreme of the necessary conditions by 
which they are determined—the charac- 
ters of peoples, their circumstances and 
resources, the state of their arts and sci- 
ences, their tensions and ambitions— 
and the extreme of the ways of life to 
which they are devoted or the ideals 
which they seek. But the ideals are as- 
similated to the character of nations set- 
ting them apart from other nations, and 
movements which split established po- 
litical structures assimilate to themselves 
other universal ideals. Traditional forms 
of nationalism depended on the claim 
that some universal ideal was the par- 
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ticular possession of a people inhabiting 
some particular area. The ancient Jews 
regarded themselves as the chosen people 
and the custodians of the true religion. 
The Greeks differentiated themselves 
from the barbarians by the possession of 
freedom and a cultivated life of art and 
thought, and the Romans were lawgivers 
who extended universal peace to the 
peoples of the world. The English have in 
modern times been proponents of Prot- 
estantism and of parliamentary practices 
and institutions; the French, since the 
Revolution, have been the promulgators 
of democratic freedoms, the rights of 
men, and intellectual enlightenment; the 
Americans have appeared as the defend- 
ers of the common man and common 
sense and have exemplified technological 
skill and industrial organization; the 
Russians assumed the role of partisans of 
the equality of men and the solidarity of 
the workers of the world against exploi- 
tation and oppression. The revolutions of 
the twentieth century have cut across 
this nationalistic attribution of universal 
values to special nations, and the claims 
presented by those who suffer want and 
need, racial discrimination, and imperial 
domination have led to new delusive at- 
tributions to one race, one economic 
class, one economic system, one party, 
one creed, of universal values by which 
to organize the world more justly. 

The particular circumstances and uni- 
versal ideals embodied in the constitu- 
tions of states, no less than those of 
groups and parties in revolt, are means 
simultaneously to unify and to divide. 
The revolutions of our times are motivat- 
ed by efforts to secure political self-de- 
termination, economic security, and hu- 
man equality. The new nationalism dif- 
fers from the traditional nationalism 
which developed with the spread of in- 
dustrialism, since the new nationalism is 
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an expression of the responsive demand 
for industrialization in regions where it 
has not yet taken root. The forms in 
which this nationalism expresses itself 
range from the exercise of the newly ac- 
quired independence of the Philippines, 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia 
and the aspirations to self-government of 
colonial peoples like those of Ceylon, 
Nepal, and Indo-China, to the establish- 
ment of Israel as the homeland of a 
people, to the jealously guarded cultural 
autonomy and sealed borders which are 
instruments of economic and political 
change in the Balkan states, to the ef- 
forts of nations long established to solve 
their economic and social problems. In 
the political context cultural problems 
are translated still into terms of property 
and of the external consequences of ac- 
tions on security, possessions, and honor. 
The necessary conditions within which 
political action operates and the ideals to 
which it is directed are both stated in 
terms of the distribution of goods: the 
necessary conditions are set by needs and 
resources, and the choice of actions for 
the resolution of needs is thrown into 
stultifying confusion by the ideological 
conflict which affects the discussion of 
facts, actions, and the very theories in- 
volved in analyzing the conflict. Ideals 
and purposes are economically deter- 
mined in that conflict according to both 
extremes of theory, for it is held at one 
extreme that the conflict will be stopped 
only by the elimination of exploiter 
classes and at the other extreme that it 
will be resolved only by the elimination 
of those who oppose free enterprise and 
individual rights. 

The humanistic aspects of cultures are 
based on the arts, the sciences, the phi- 
losophies, and the religions which ex- 
press values and seek knowledge and the 
control of man’s destiny. Arts and sci- 
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ences, ideas and ideals, have their roots 
in social situations and are affected by 
political institutions and regulations; 
they are in turn powerful instruments in 
molding the social situation and in alter- 
ing political structures and the operation 
of laws. But progress in knowledge, in 
artistic expression, and in spiritual in- 
sight depends on a double movement: 
first, science is separated from magic, fine 
arts from mechanical and banausic, reli- 
gion from superstition, since they are 
subject to improvement and refinement, 
and those who practice the more ad- 
vanced forms of each, as well as those 
who appreciate them, are separated in 
their preferences and their understand- 
ings from other groups in society; then, 
since science, art, and religion have an 
effect on life, reformers and practical 
men try to make religion effective as 
motivating beliefs in the practices of 
men, to restore to fine arts an influence 
such as mechanical arts have in men’s 
lives, and to rejoin theory and practice. 

Science, art, and religion as modes of 
communication acquire breadth, power, 
and precision in the development of com- 
mon symbols relative to common ideals 
and common subject matters, but in the 
process they become inaccessible to those 
who do not share those symbols, and the 
organized efforts of groups or govern- 
ments to bring them to bear on the atti- 
tudes, understanding, and emotions of 
larger groups run the risk of reducing 
them to propaganda. Although they have 
profound influences in the creation and 
solution of political problems, nations, 
like the Soviet Union, which undertake 
to control them and in so doing recognize 
their importance inhibit the possibility of 
their achieving their distinctive values, 
while nations, like the United States, 
which provide the possibility for their 
free development have not found means 
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by which to take serious account of their 
possible social applications and conse- 
quences. The manipulation and control 
of scientific, aesthetic, and spiritual 
values and the separation of those values 
from social and political problems have 
comparable stultifying effects, for the 
one makes them socially pertinent but 
sterile, while the other fosters their de- 
velopment in directions removed from 
effective relevance. 

The division of mankind into groups in 
the pursuit of ideas and values, like the 
divisions of men according to social func- 
tion and political power, may be the 
cause of tension or of progress. Differ- 
ences and even conflicts in ideas and 
values have contributed to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and art and society; 
and, even short of holy wars and ideo- 
logical conflicts, they have in turn been 
affected by the divisions of men. But the 
basis of universality and particularity in 
the communication of ideas is different 
from what it is in the exchange of goods. 
Science consists in the formulation and 
solution of problems, and its universality 
consists in a uniformity of communica- 
tion in which results are susceptible of 
independent tests; it is particularized by 
reference, not to subject matter, but to 
rival groups, schools, or nations. The 
universality of religion is found in values 
experienced by men and shared by the 
great religions of the world; it is particu- 
larized by reference to rival groups, 
creeds, or nations. Great art is univer- 
sally intelligible and is closed in particu- 
larity only by the mannerisms and ex- 
clusiveness of groups, styles, and nations. 

All these forms of value differ from so- 
cial ways and political institutions, which 
are bound to specific groups or societies, 
however large, in that they depend on 
principles, ideas, and criteria which are 
universal and are potentially accessible 
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and intelligible to all men everywhere. 
Yet they can be reduced to objects of 
ownership, causes of division, and instru- 
ments of power rivalry. Their universali- 
ty is preserved against such appropria- 
tion to groups by the standards which 
are discovered in ethical, aesthetic, spirit- 
ual, and scientific judgments and are 
tested in the scrutiny of the principles 
and methods of such judgments which is 
proper to philosophy. Value-judgments 
are not determined by the practices of 
current morality, the preferences of ac- 
tual taste, the dogmas of prevailing 
creeds, or the consensus of men in general 
or of experts concerning the nature of 
things. Not only do great accomplish- 
ments in arts, science, and philosophy 
transcend and transform current judg- 
ments of value, but they affect attitudes 
toward economic circumstances and ma- 
terial goods. The ascetic ideals of reli- 
gious communities have lessened the 
domination of other values in the group 
and have introduced new cultural forms; 
and the program of Gandhi, by freeing 
his followers from fear of loss of property 
and even of life, prepared a political rev- 
olution designed to secure for India not 
only self-government but economic ad- 
vancement. Conversely, the discipline of 
parties—Fascist, Nazi, or Communist— 
can impose standards by force and trans- 
form economic relations, political insti- 
tutions, and cultural values by fear. The 
great problem of democracy, within na- 
tions and between nations, is to form 
policies based on ethical, aesthetic, and 
scientific judgments and to secure co- 
operation in them by agreement rather 
than by force in the solution of economic, 
social, and political problems. 

The new problems in the relations of 
cultures may be stated in their bearing 
on all three aspects of cultures. The divi- 
sion of labor and functions in the produc- 











tion of goods and in common life leads to 
the separation and antagonism of groups, 
classes, races, and nations unless it is ac- 
companied by co-operation and mutual 
respect born of understanding of social 
interdependences and values. The dis- 
tribution of power and prestige in po- 
litical organization leads to the reduction 
of justice to what can be secured by pow- 
er unless there are standards of justice by 
which to guide the exercise of power and 
the distribution of goods and functions. 
The enjoyment of values lends justifica- 
tion to the identification of the good with 
what we desire unless it is rectified by 
criteria by which to determine whether 
or not we enjoy and desire what we 
should; and inquiry into the implications 
of the principles of the philosophy which 
we hold is sectarian and parochial unless 
adjusted to the principles of mutually 
consistent philosophies and concordant 
values. An important instrument in the 
solution of these interrelated problems is 
lost if we neglect the humanistic aspects 
of cultures, not only because we then re- 
duce the values which are enhanced by 
co-operation and sharing to those opposi- 
tions and competitions which are satisfied 
only by unique possession and to those 
external marks which are substitutes for 
appreciation of values, but also because 
the cultivation of the values of art, sci- 
ence, and philosophy contributes stand- 
ards essential to the solution of social, 
economic, and political problems. 


IV. PHILOSOPHIC INQUIRY AND 
CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 


Values are relative to the cultures in 
which they are created and appreciated, 
but they are by nature intrinsic to the 
qualities which are valued. The relativity 
of cultures and the understanding of 
other cultures are not justification for a 
simple acquiescence in the conclusion 
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that what is customary is by definition 
good and what is in force or is desired js 
therefore desirable or for a dilettante 
erudition in the odd and picturesque 
ways in which other peoples do what we 
prefer to do differently. Communication 
between cultures and the establishment 
of world community and understanding 
depend on the creation of values which 
are not peculiar to any existing culture 
and on the preservation of values which 
are the forms assumed by common values 
in particular cultures. Yet the relations 
of cultures has become a problem of the 
relations of nations and—within nations 
and across national lines—of classes, 
races, churches, and parties. In both 
forms, national and international, the 
political problem assumes primacy, since 
cultural relations uncover differences and 
oppositions of economic and social needs 
and involve clashes of interests and pow- 
ers, but the source of differences is found, 
not in the needs which are widely recog- 
nized or in the resources and knowledge 
which are available, but in the opposing 
ideologies, political forms, and economic 
systems by which means to remedy the 
situation are considered. This problem of 
analysis found in problems and of com- 
munication concerning actions has been 
little considered, and there has arisen, 
consequently, a widespread sense of an 
unreal separation of fact from value and 
of knowledge of fact from knowledge of 
value which is criticized as anti-intellec- 
tual and antirational and for which reme- 
dies are sought by “‘realistic’”’ and “‘prac- 
tical’’ assertions that values are facts and 
are found among facts. 

The suspicion of argument in all forms 
which is a characteristic of our times and 
the effort to remedy its abstractness from 
particular situations by return to par- 
ticularity and to remedy its flexibility to 
the purposes of the inquirer or demon- 
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strator by imposition and predetermina- 
tion of meanings assume their most para- 
doxical form in political discussions and 
actions. The flight from arguments in its 
generalized manifestations leads philoso- 
phers to substitute for the principles and 
movements of proof the concrete phe- 
nomenology of thought, or the specific 
difficulties and adjustments of experi- 
ence, or the dialectical oppositions of na- 
ture, or the arbitrary determinations of 
symbols. In politics, and in the legal and 
moral disciplines related to political ac- 
tion, the distrust of proof takes two com- 
plementary forms: the discrediting of 
arguments to permit recourse to facts 
and the manipulation of facts to estab- 
lish the cogency of arguments. 

The suspicion of arguments has 
reached its heights in jurisprudence, 
where the historically effective use of ar- 
gument has been questioned because the 
applications of rules of law evolve in suc- 
cessive interpretations and because the 
reasons alleged by judges as grounds for 
their decisions do not express the proc- 
esses of thought which led them to their 
conclusions. Realists in jurisprudence 
have sought in the appeal to facts reme- 
dies for weaknesses in legal methods of 
determining facts and interpreting law; 
yet the facts sought under the guidance 
of economic and psychological theories 
are dependent on arguments, and the 
facts alleged determine only what has 
been done and what can be done, not 
what should be done. The same suspicion 
of propaganda and distortions extends to 
whatever is said in the negotiations be- 
tween nations and in the political discus- 
sions and campaigns within nations, and 
cures are sought in devices that would 
discredit sound as well as invalid argu- 
ments and would at best yield informa- 
tion about speakers and their motives or 
audiences and their susceptibilities. In 
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political philosophy, in general, an es- 
cape from the complexities of argument 
is sought in the hope that scientifically 
verified facts or established principles 
from some region of scientific inquiry 
will remove the ambiguities and uncer- 
tainties of social and political discussions, 
while political experience proves that 
hope illusory by the vulnerability of sci- 
entific pursuits to social and political in- 
fluence and interference. Even if the 
scientists of the Soviet Union and the 
West were in some sense in agreement 
concerning the scientific principles and 
facts of physics and biology, and even of 
psychology and anthropology, despite 
differences concerning dialectical mate- 
rialism and naturalistic empiricism, that 
agreement would not supply criteria by 
which to bring them to agreement con- 
cerning the respective virtues of common 
or private possession of the means of pro- 
duction. The complementary form of 
these devices to avoid the deceptions of 
argument are even more sinister, for in- 
asmuch as arguments are conditioned by 
the convictions of the thinker the silen- 
cing or elimination of the class or the par- 
ty committed to erroneous arguments is 
an effective substitute for refutation as 
means of bringing attitudes and actions 
into more precise relation and contact 
with facts. 

In this argument about arguments 
which appears at all levels of political 
problems both parties profess attach- 
ment to moral ends, which each thinks 
lacking in the other, and both find proper 
employment for the scientific method, 
which each argues is neglected or misused 
in the other. The problem of fact and 
understanding repeats, on the philosoph- 
ic level of speculation concerning meth- 
ods and criteria, the problems found in 
each of the three aspects of cultures. The 
values proper to the social aspects of cul- 














tures are determined by and adapted to 
their particular circumstances in each 
culture: they are destroyed alike by fail- 
ure to adjust to changing conditions and 
by the leveling effect of cultural uniform- 
ities externally imposed; and the new 
problem presented by the vastly in- 
creased cultural contacts in the present 
world is to discover a basis for under- 
standing, communication, and mutual 
respect in the common values differently 
expressed in different cultures. The inter- 
play of justice and force determining the 
order which characterizes the political 
aspects of cultures encounters new prob- 
lems in like fashion in the contact and in- 
terrelations of nations organized under 
different political constitutions, econom- 
ic systems, and ideological preconcep- 
tions. Science, art, and religion give ex- 
pression in the humanistic aspects of cul- 
tures to this balance of innovation in 
content and expression set against 
changelesspatternsemployed and change- 
less values sought. The philosophic ef- 
fort to discover order of phenomena and 
rationality of explanation encounters the 
same problem of principles as an inter- 
play of the particular circumstances 
which determine values and the univer- 
sal values accessible in circumstances in 
each of these aspects and the happy me- 
diations of philosophers on the philo- 
sophic efforts of practical men and scien- 
tists to reduce being and becoming to 
common principles are disturbed by a 
new form of the philosophic problem. In 
a world which must co-operate, if pos- 
sible without either the imposition of a 
common creed or the operation of a con- 
quering force, philosophy must face not 
only the traditional task of explaining 
phenomena, knowledge, and action by 
recourse to the principles of a preferred 
philosophy and of refuting opponents by 
the same device but also the task of con- 
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sidering the relation of the principles of 
that philosophy to other principles of ex- 
planation and action. Philosophy con- 
tributes to communication and cultural 
community in two ways, by philosophic 
disputation and conversion, which de- 
velops community by extending the 
number of adherents to the principles of 
a school, and by discovery of similarities 
of doctrines, purposes, and values in op- 
posed principles with consequent com- 
mon opposition to pseudo-philosophies in 
support of common conceptions of man 
and life. The great philosophic problems 
of our times, when scientists, artists, and 
politicians are involved in philosophic is- 
sues, is to advance the methods by which 
the common values of diverse philosophic 
principles may be disclosed in contrast to 
the principles which distort or threaten 
those values or the eclecticisms and 
syncretisms which confound and confuse 
them. 

Philosophic inquiry is implicit in each 
of the aspects of cultures, and the con- 
tribution of philosophy to cultural com- 
munity and communication is found in a 
form adapted to each of the aspects. 
With respect to the social aspects of cul- 
tures the contribution of philosophy is to 
the understanding and appreciation of 
the values and aspirations of peoples. 
The philosophies of peoples constitute in- 
formation concerning the cultures of the 
world, to be found in part in explicit 
statements and in part in common 
images, symbols, and scales of prefer- 
ence; they are embodied in the external 
civilization and they determine the uses 
that are made of material resources and 
technical skills. With respect to the po- 
litical aspects of cultures the contribu- 
tion of philosophy is to the motivation of 
peoples in their co-operative activities. 
The statesman should find the resources 
of philosophy available for his use in two 
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forms derived respectively from the so- 
cial and the humanistic aspects of cul- 
tures: he should be able to recognize the 
existing customs, beliefs, and capabilities 
and he should be able to formulate poli- 
cies which reflect practicable ideals. Po- 
litical communication should lead to 
agreement on common courses of action 
enforced by the imposition of penalties 
on actions which endanger the common 
action and the community. With respect 
to the humanistic aspects of cultures the 
contribution of philosophy is in the criti- 
cal clarification of values and of means 
employed for their achievement in arts, 
sciences, social structures, and religious 
observances. 

In all three forms the contribution of 
philosophy is made ordinarily without 
the need of technical philosophy or the 
ministrations of technical philosophers; 
philosophy emerges with awareness of 
basic principles or values as they exist in 
the relations of men, in their instrumen- 
tal activities, or in their inquiries and 
free expressions. All three depend, there- 
fore, on a fourth contribution of philoso- 
phy to culture, which consists in the 
achievement of the proper purposes of 
philosophy, recognizable in great phi- 
losophies, however variously the pur- 
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poses of philosophy are stated in those 
philosophies. The present juxtaposition 
of philosophies in the juxtaposition of 
cultures and the pressing importance of 
the practical consequences of philosophic 
differences in the ideological conflict con- 
cerning the relations of cultures and na- 
tions have set problems for philosophers 
which may illuminate the relations be- 
tween their respective methods of per- 
forming the proper tasks of philosophy. 
Any degree of success in treating the so- 
cial, political, and humanistic aspects of 
cultures must contribute somewhat to 
such intellectual communication, for 
philosophy is not only a subject, a 
means, and a test of communication and 
community, but it is also a form of com- 
munication, and the development of 
philosophy is one of the marks by which 
progress in world civilization will be 
recognized. Intelligent resort to analysis 
and principles should contribute instru- 
ments to move the complex parts of 
world culture, but the functioning of 
world community must eventually de- 
pend on a common spirit and force which 
is diffused in various forms throughout 
the whole. 
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THE MORAL EFFECT OF ART 





SIDNEY ZINK 


HIS essay presupposes that art is a 
T peste form of experience but not 

the sole or necessarily the highest 
form. The question it considers is what, 
within such presuppositions, is the rela- 
tion of art to morality and the good life. 
I shall not discuss the peculiar value of 
art, or the total scheme of values: the 
first is the general subject of aesthetics, 
the second, of ethics. But presupposing 
certain things about art and about the 
good, I shall discuss possible relations 
between them. 

An initial distinction ought to be made 
between the questions of art and the 
good, and of art and the moral. The 
problems of what is “‘good”’ and what is 
“moral’’ are distinct: the first consists in 
the description, definition, and gradation 
of all significant values; the second in the 
description of the attitude of the human 
valuer toward values. Utilitarian ethicists 
have been preoccupied with the first 
problem, whereas Kantian and idealistic 
philosophers have been preoccupied with 
the second. Both groups have used the 
term ‘“‘good’’ for their two objects of con- 
cern and have mutually minimized the 
objects of the other’s concern. For the 
utilitarian, what is “‘good’’ are the things 
that are possessed with satisfaction in ex- 
perience; for the idealist, what is alone 
“good”’ is the attitude of the experiencer 
toward the content of experience. Thus 
the advocates of “pleasure” as against 
the advocates of the “good will.’’ I men- 
tion the dispute only to clarify the above 
distinction, not to enter the debate. Ad- 
hering to the above definitions, I shall 
consider art chiefly, not in reference to 
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the scheme of values, not as a kind of 
good among other goods, but in reference 
to the proper attitude of the human 
being toward values. 

There is a possible objection: Isn’t the 
proper or moral attitude simply a the- 
oretical and practical adherence to the 
correct scheme of values, and, if so, isn’t 
the relation of art to this scheme identical 
with its relation to the moral attitude? 
I think not (this will become clearer in 
the sequel) : for a man can both know and 
do what is good without traversing a 
moral experience or assuming a moral at- 
titude. The moral attitude is possible 
only in a moral experience, and the moral 
experience is possible only in a moral con- 
flict—that is, in a conflict of values such 
that the human agent is forced into a 
questioning of his knowledge about, and 
behavior in pursuit of, the good. The 
moral attitude is that of conscientious 
pursuit of the right solution to a moral 
conflict. 


There is an essential conflict between 
the demands of morality and of art. 
Morality insists upon the interconnected- 
ness of experiences; art insists upon the 
self-containedness of each particular ex- 
perience. The moral man scrutinizes the 
given action for its relations to other ac- 
tions; the aesthetic man absorbs himself 
in the immediate experience. Morality 
insists upon the inviolability of the man, 
art upon the inviolability of the experi- 
ence. Morality recognizes the fact of di- 
mensionality in life; art stresses the fact 
of qualitativeness. The first would make 
life consistent; the second would make it 














intense. Morality speaks in the interest 
of the whole, art in the interest of the 
part. Without conscience, a man would 
not be a man but only a series of unre- 
lated experiences. Without art, or the 
character of art, life might be a pattern 
of parts perfectly consistent in relation to 
each other and perfectly insignificant 
within themselves. 

It follows that life ought to find place 
for both morals and art: a man ought to 
be a unity and he ought also to contain 
something within this unity. Everyone 
who considers the question seems to pre- 
suppose this much, and so to take as the 
particular task the arbitration of these 
contrary demands. The solutions all 
seem to fall within some kind of com- 
promise. It is true that philosophers usu- 
ally assert the ultimate authoritativeness 
of morals, whereas the artists plead the 
all-sufficiency of art. The philosopher 
(like Plato) may place art under the di- 
rection of a social agency or limit art in 
the kind of effects possible to it (involv- 
ing at the same time a limitation of the 
kinds of subject matter available for its 
use); while the artist (like Sidney) may 
argue that it is the essential nature of art 
to achieve in its own proper working ev- 
ery kind of effect—intellectual, voli- 
tional, emotional—which the moralist re- 
gards as desirable. Yet these extreme 
proponents of the contrary claims mutu- 
ally recognize that they must somehow 
account for the demands of the other. 

There are several possible conceptions 
of the relationship of morals and art 
which might serve as the basis for the so- 
lution of the problem of the reconciliation 
of their contrary claims. One view would 
make a reconciliation needless, another 
would make it impossible, while yet an- 
other would make it possible. The first is 
the view that art and the best life are 
identical; the second, that they are essen- 
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tially opposed; the third, that they are 
causally but contingently related. 

But before considering these three po- 
sitions, there is another approach which 
ought to be mentioned. It discovers a 
likeness between art and the good life, 
and may be thought to provide thereby a 
kind of reconciliation of the two. The 
view is particularly prevalent in contem- 
porary philosophy, but it seems to be 
based upon a figure of speech and to give 
little real insight into the relation of mo- 
rality and art. It conceives the artwork 
as a kind of image or symbol of the good 
life. 

An essential trait of the artwork is 
“harmony,” and “harmony”’ is frequent- 
ly taken as also describing the character 
of the good life. In the artwork many dif- 
ferent qualities are united into a single 
harmonious whole; and, on one ethical 
view, the total span of the good life will 
combine into an orderly whole its several 
eras and interests. 

This is an amiable view of the good— 
the view that the good is happiness. It is 
sunny and naturalistic. Life is an oppor- 
tunity for accumulating a solid and 
sound stock of values. The principle of 
conduct is to maximize and harmonize: 
first maximize, but only so long as one 
can, at the same time, harmonize. Get as 
much as possible, but don’t try for too 
much, else there will arise discord and 
consequent cancellation of part of what 
has been already accumulated. Harmony 
is required as a necessary support and 
safeguard of maximization. 

The same principle applies in art 
(Croce has taught it). Of two artworks 
that are genuinely such, the better one is 
the one that has the most in it. The 
standard is strictly quantitative. But the 
material may be only so abundant as is 
comprehensible into unity. The work 
must, to be art, be an individual whole; 
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and as this is the nature which no art- 
work can fail to possess, it is a nature 
which cannot distinguish one work of art 
from another. The further principle 
which enables such distinction is a prin- 
ciple of perfect generality in the field of 
value, applicable here as everywhere. It 
is, imply: The more of an identical good 
thing, the better. Thus harmony states 
the restrictive condition: Add nothing 
which cannot be genuinely added; intro- 
duce neither enemies of the existing 
members nor aliens which can only re- 
main by setting up in the same physical 
area a distinct social unit. 

This is the rule, likewise, in utilitarian 
ethics. The better life is that which is the 
more extensive in the several dimen- 
sions: the life which is broader, intenser, 
longer, provided always that the individ- 
ual remain a single individual, the vari- 
ety being brought into a single whole. 

One need not challenge this view of the 
good as harmony to see that the relation 
which it would establish between the 
moral and the aesthetic is only external 
and symbolic. If the good is harmony, 
then any work of art is a charming image 
of the good. But it may be an image and 
nothing more: art may portray one char- 
acter (even an essential one) of the good, 
without significantly influencing either 
our understanding or pursuit of it. Anal- 
ogies are often most impressive when 
the total objects analogized are most di- 
verse. It seems so in the case of art and 
the good life. Art is a single object of ex- 
perience; life is a multitude of experi- 
ences. Harmony on the small scale will 
not insure harmony on the large, nor con- 
versely: one would not suppose that an 
uninterrupted series of aesthetic experi- 
ences would constitute a harmonious life, 
or that a harmonious life must be com- 
posed of uniformly harmonious experi- 
ences. Indeed, those who live most ex- 


clusively the life of art are supposed to 
live in ways which the ethicist would 
judge highly intemperate and inhar- 
monious. Artists are notoriously likely to 
deviate from the customary, the moder- 
ate, and the right. (Or is this chiefly true 
not of dramatic but of plastic or musical 
artists? Or is it true, in the dramatic arts, 
chiefly of the lyric poets, who are nearest 
to these other nonliterary arts?) And, on 
the other hand, most ethicists are in- 
clined to require a certain amount of dis- 
cord in a moral life—enough to arouse 
the moral perplexity and exercise the 
will. Thus, harmonious experiences of art 
are not enough for a good life; nor does 
the total harmony of a good life alto- 
gether exclude experiences that are inter- 
nally discordant. Since no genuine rela- 
tions between art and the moral are dis- 
closed by an examination of the trait of 
harmony which they share, we must re- 
gard this relation as only metaphorical. 

We encounter, however, literal asser- 
tions that art and the good converge, not 
merely in a single trait, but in essence 
and in entirety—the assertion, indeed, 
that the two are actually one. This view 
can be presented in contrary ways (and 
mean rather different things), according 
as the standard of this life is taken nar- 
rowly or broadly. Walter Pater and John 
Dewey have both proposed the ideal of 
making the experience of life a kind of 
experience of art, but Pater has taken 
“art’’ more narrowly than Dewey. Pater 
conceived art to be chiefly what goes by 
that name, and wished to give the qual- 
ity of a painting or poem to ordinary ex- 
periences. Dewey interprets art in a more 
democratic and American fashion, and 
argues that any satisfactory experience of 
life is a kind of work of art. The difference 
of emphasis appears in the two sets of 
terms central to their different doctrines. 
Both regard art as a fusion of contrary 











things which in a less civilized life are 
separate; but for Pater these terms are 
“form” and ‘‘matter,’”’ which are more 
proper to art, whereas for Dewey they 
are most essentially “‘means’’ and “end,’ 
which refer more to the processes of 
practical life. 

Both versions are, I think, very inter- 
esting and illuminating in their particu- 
lar emphases, but also very extravagant. 
Dewey’s warm nature would embrace 
everything in a brotherly union, without 
bothering too much as to whether the 
parties were compatible. In his amiable 
zeal he exaggerates the similarities of the 
phases of experience, and underrates 
their individualities. Pater, on the other 
hand, is so impressed with the refined de- 
lights of the aesthetic contemplation of 
individuals that to him nothing else 
seems greatly to matter. But if we look 
at the phenomena prosaically we surely 
discover that life imposes moral demands 
which cannot be avoided (however un- 
pleasant a distraction they might be for a 
Paterian sensibility) or transformed into 
an aesthetic fusion of ‘“‘means and ends” 
(however democratically and optimisti- 
cally Dewey might seek to point out such 
opportunities). 

As Pater and Dewey regarded the 
good and best life as aesthetic in its very 
nature, Plato, on the contrary, regarded 
the two as naturally opposed. For Plato, 
the highest good is intellectual contem- 
plation; and art he considered a distor- 
tion of the truth. Art is at a third remove 
from the truth; the artist copies physical 
objects, which are themselves but imita- 
tions of the real essences, and, moreover, 
he copies them imperfectly. For not only 
does his artistic medium limit him to the 
presentation of only a partial aspect of 
the total object of imitation, but his own 
fallibility and popular taste prompt him 
to the imitation of those aspects which 
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are less worthy and which appeal to the 
passionate rather than the rational part 
of the soul. This second deficiency of 
popular art Plato believed capable of cor- 
rection by political supervision of art 
production. And a suitably censored art 
he did admit into the state as an instru- 
ment of education. But though art may 
thus serve as a means to moral conduct, 
it offers only imperfect and limited guid- 
ance and must be a useless hindrance to 
the person who has reached moral ma- 
turity. The mature man will put aside 
these enchanting mirrors of the truth in 
order to behold the truth directly, and 
the truth will provide both direction in 
practical conduct and the object of his 
highest experience. Thus, while Plato, 
like Pater and Dewey, places his faith in 
a single kind of experience, within which 
he finds chiefly differences of degree or of 
purity, unlike these modern writers he 
submits the regular categories of experi- 
ence to a severe judgment in terms of his 
standard, and emerges, not (like Dewey) 
with a formula for equating the several 
kinds of experience, but with a sharp dif- 
ferentiation of ranks and values. The 
highest good is the contemplation of the 
truth; those who are capable of it are few 
and their moments of full achievement 
are rare. It has its roots in ordinary ex- 
perience, even in such experiences as 
those of art; but in its culmination it 
rises into another realm, and there its 
very intensity can be measured by the 
degree to which it becomes oblivious of 
its earthly origins. Dewey would have all 
experience so treated as to acquire a com- 
mon character, and such experience 
would be “aesthetic’”’ in the full sense of 
this word. Plato accepts the rarity and 
fugitiveness of the highest experience and 
sadly recognizes the vast inferiority of all 
else. 

It is hard not to sympathize with the 
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contrary ideals which motivate the con- 
trary exaggerations of Dewey and Plato 
—with Dewey’s democratic exaggeration 
in the interest of the quantity of good in 
experience, and Plato’s aristocratic exag- 
geration in the interest of purifying the 
quality of the good in experience. But to 
adopt either is to impoverish art: art’s 
peculiarity as a form of experience dis- 
appears in Dewey’s ethical monism, and 
art’s high worth is repudiated by Plato’s 
ethical transcendentalism. The recogni- 
tion of these consequences is the only 
criticism that falls within the scope of 
this essay. 

But these several views of art and mo- 
rality—that they are essentially identical 
or essentially opposed or related only 
symbolically—though they have been 
influential, seem to have been less widely 
held than the less extreme position, that 
art and morality are related causally, and 
that art tends to instil virtue. The last 
thesis is usually accompanied by certain 
qualifications concerning the conditions 
under which this effect can be expected; 
but these conditions usually consist in 
the definition of the true subject-matter 
and scope of art so that the best art is 
just that kind which is most morally 
beneficial. Such is the point in common 
among views as diverse as those of Aris- 
totle, Sidney, Shelley, and I. A. Rich- 
ards. These writers differ from Plato, 
Dewey, and Tolstoi, in that they recog- 
nize the right of art to produce an effect 
peculiarly its own, different from the ef- 
fect of knowledge or virtue or piety. But 
while recognizing the peculiarity and au- 
tonomy of the aesthetic experience, they 
believe that this experience tends to have 
as a concomitant result the generation of 
virtue. 

The variations among these writers 
may be viewed as differences as to the 
kind of artistic subject-matter which is 





productive of virtue and as to the parts 
of human nature on which art acts to 
produce this effect. I think all believe 
that art acts on the sensibility; but some 
stress feeling, whereas others stress im- 
agination; and, further, some think that 
art also increases moral knowledge, 
whereas others neglect this. Aristotle 
(and I. A. Richards and DeWitt Parker) 
describes the aesthetic experience as 
emotional and finds this emotional ex- 
perience of positive value to morality. 
Shelley describes the aesthetic experience 
as essentially imaginative and claims 
that by stimulating the imagination it 
engenders sympathy and extends the ap- 
preciator’s capacity for moral discrimina- 
tion. Philip Sidney argues that art pro- 
vides both instruction as to the nature of 
the good and emotional incitement to do 
the good. 

Two other kinds of differences in these 
positions are significant. Sidney and 
Shelley say that art provides positive 
guidance in morality, whereas Richards 
and Parker (and apparently Aristotle, 
though his position here is debatable) say 
that art helps morality in the negative 
fashion of removing tendencies to im- 
morality, purging the organism of those 
impulses which, if neither suppressed nor 
sublimated, can lead to excess. A more 
significant difference for the definition of 
art concerns the role of the subject-mat- 
ter of art in the achievement of the moral 
effect. Sidney held that poetry instructs 
men in virtue by presenting ethical rules 
and ethical examples, so that the moral 
viewpoint of the artist presumably 
should be definite and conventional. 
Shelley admits this function of art but 
stresses its operation in other ways and 
derives its moral effect more immediately 
from its aesthetic one. For Shelley, art 
works not chiefly by telling the reader 
what is good so much as by exercising his 














imagination and so making him more 
capable of sympathy, imagination being 
“the great instrument of moral good.” 

Of these several views I think Shelley’s 
is the most positive, most tolerant, and 
most generally satisfactory. He allows 
more than the others both to morality 
and to art. He confines art less to the rep- 
resentation of a particular subject-mat- 
ter and morality less to the adherence to 
a set of formal prescriptions. Most critics 
in their treatment of the subject seem to 
have assumed a rather static and conven- 
tional morality. This is shown in two fea- 
tures of their essays. One is their center- 
ing on the nature of art rather than on 
the nature of the morally good; the other 
is their assumption that the moral busi- 
ness of literature is to provide moral an- 
swers (rather than moral questions) and 
answers practically efficacious. 

Most critics seem agreed not to ask 
what the good is. This suggests that, 
whatever the good may be, the critics 
will not disagree about it. And that may 
be because the nature of this thing is 
either unquestionably clear or impossibly 
vague. It cannot be that the critics are 
lazy, or feel a philosophical incompe- 
tence. And if the nature of the good were 
impossibly vague, one could not profit- 
ably inquire into the efficacy of literature 
in promoting it. So the subiect must be 
very clear. 

It is doubtless clear in one sense, in 
that we can agree upon which general 
terms describe the good and, in impor- 
tant instances, even upon the kind of 
conduct to which these terms refer. For 
example, we can agree that it is good to 
be rational, and that to be rational is not, 
for instance, to indulge in food or drink to 
excess. Perhaps, as another example, we 
can agree that it is good to be charitable, 
and that to be charitable means to for- 
give the offenses of our neighbors. And 
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agreeing on the goodness either of ration. 
ality or charity, we can yet disagree on 
the capacity of art to promote them, 
Plato and Aristotle were alike convinced 
that the good is the rational; but one 
thought that art usually conduced to it, 
whereas the other thought art conduced 
to its opposite. Likewise, Sidney and 
Shelley were agreed on the goodness of 
charity, and they agreed further upon 
the capacity of art to promote it; they 
differed on the way they conceived art to 
have this effect. 

I think that—as a corollary of their 
agreement about the good—most of 
those who have asserted the moral value 
of literature have conceived it as provid- 
ing not moral questions so much as moral 
answers. The critics who regard litera- 
ture as giving moral knowledge seem to 
have conceived this knowledge very 
simply, either as a general precept or a 
particular example of such a precept or 
both. The end toward which they look is 
concrete action, and the problem is seen 
as the instigation of the proper courses of 
behavior rather than of the proper courses 
of thought. Sidney recommends poetry 
on the ground that it will furnish both 
the general precept which is peculiar to 
philosophy and the particular example 
which is peculiar to history, but, above 
all, that, as a result of this, it will move 
the appreciator to good conduct. Thus, 
when literature is viewed as a source of 
moral knowledge, the whole effectiveness 
of this knowledge is judged by its even- 
tuation in practice, and the kind of 
knowledge which literature is thought 
properly to provide is that which will 
most readily “‘move”’ to conduct. 

These assumptions seem to me to mis- 
construe the nature both of the moral, 
and of the aesthetic in so far as it is con- 
ceived as contributing to the moral. And 
art, though it may implant definite ethi- 
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cal precepts and cultivate definite practi- 
cal habits, may also do the reverse. Thus 
we must ask: Is it in the nature of art to 
cause either the moral or its opposite, 
and, if it can achieve such precepts and 
habits as the above, is this result an es- 
sentially moral one? 

One might wonder, on the basis of the 
above assumptions, whether, indeed, any 
moral contribution of art would not be 
superfluous. For if the nature of moral 
good is so clear that critics can agree 
about it, it must be sufficiently clear and 
unarguable to the less strenuous minds of 
ordinary mortals. Indeed, it is likely that 
the latter will have got their moral con- 
ceptions from just such nonartistic 
sources as the critics. Still, I suppose no 
one would question that this moral 
knowledge, though so generally avail- 
able, is always capable of advantageous 
enforcement and development. One may 
possess a sound set of ethical precepts, 
yet feel uncertain of their theoretical 
foundation, or their particular applica- 
tion. Or his ethical knowledge may be 
complete, while he is insufficiently im- 
pressed with this knowledge. Art may 
serve to impress him further. It is not dif- 
ficult to find novels and plays that seem 
to intend and do manifestly accomplish, 
with particular readers, one or more of 
these purposes. One who reads The 
Brothers Karamazov may gain a new un- 
derstanding of the Christian doctrine of 
love and pride; if he reads The Grapes of 
Wrath, he may be directed to apply the 
precept of neighborliness to a particular 
group of people; from Madame Bovary he 
may derive a new impression of the 
vicious consequences of romanticism. All 
these effects may occur; but they will de- 
pend upon the particular reader and the 
particular circumstances—the opposite 
effects may occur. A reader of The Broth- 
ers Karamazov may conclude that (the 





author’s views to the contrary) the hero 
and the ethical truth which the book re- 
veal are Ivan Karamazov and the phi- 
losophy of socialism; or he may read The 
Grapes of Wrath and only feel more 
strongly the necessity of totalitarian 
methods in handling such social prob- 
lems; or he may find such a sympathy 
with the impulses of Madame Bovary 
that what impresses him is the attrac- 
tiveness of her values and not the sordid- 
ness of her fate. 

I think the same observation can be 
made of other views as to how art works 
its moral effect. Art may serve to remove 
excess emotion and quell riotous desires, 
or it may arouse emotion and inflame de- 
sire. And there are records of both crimi- 
nal and humanitarian actions which 
have—according to the ‘“‘appreciators’ ”’ 
confessions—resulted from the apprecia- 
tion of a work of art. 

This puts the matter on the basis of 
fact; and if it were to be settled in this 
way we should need a corps of sociolo- 
gists to conduct a survey and determine 
whether the vicious or the virtuous re- 
sults predominated. The philosopher, 
however, can reject this method on the 
ground that the statistician cannot de- 
termine whether the contact with art 
(which is followed by virtue or vice) is an 
aesthetic contact. I am here on the side 
of the philosophers and, in particular, on 
the side of those, such as Croce, who 
hold that any emotional effect is unessen- 
tial to art. Croce also holds than any ex- 
tension or application of the artwork is 
alien to the pure experiencing of it, so 
that art is inherently as incapable of aid- 
ing morality by intellectual as by emo- 
tional stimulation. I do not quite agree 
with Croce in this, for I think that dra- 
matic literary art naturally encourages 
an intellectual activity which is essential 
to morality. Thus I must try to show 














that dramatic literature is not entirely 
free of effects outside the aesthetic ex- 
perience, that these effects are intellec- 
tual, and that the moral experience is in- 
tellectual essentially and not merely in- 
strumentally and contingently. 

Croce holds that art is nonscientific, 
noninstructive in any sense, and, though 
he does not (to my knowledge) condemn 
the use of art for other purposes, one 
gathers from him that such a use does 
some violence to art. But I think that we 
can react to a work of art as art, and also 
give it other uses in other parts of experi- 
ence. In its own nature any work of art is 
a self-contained individual, and to ex- 
perience it in its proper nature is to ex- 
perience it as an integral, self-subsistent 
whole. But this self-contained experience 
is itself a member of a varied field of ex- 
perience, and the recognition of the au- 
tonomy of art as art should not obscure 
the relations of art to other things. Let 
us insist first, as Croce does, that al- 
though art incorporates into itself mate- 
rials from the rest of life, it incorporates 
them completely, in such a way that 
these materials acquire a new nature and 
meaning, independent of their actual 
sources and potential references. But we 

should recognize, second, that this inde- 
pendence which the aesthetic experience 
insistently asserts is as insistently repudi- 
ated by the larger body of experience to 
which it belongs. In short, life will not 
allow art to exist merely as art. Men try 
to organize their lives, and to see the 
bearing of their experiences and kinds of 
experience on one another. The experi- 
ence of art occurs in a field of experience; 
and, although it may try to plant its 
flag on a particular corner of that field, to 
assert its absolute autonomy and prohib- 
it intercourse with the others, it cannot 
prevent its neighbors from clustering 
about its borders, and, if not making mil- 
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itary invasions, at least paying visits as 
interested tourists. A man may be in- 
tensely interested in art, and care for 
nothing but the particular and isolated 
apprehensions of individuality which 
each work of art provides. But most per- 
sons who are seriously interested in art 
will also be seriously interested in the 
other spheres of life, and the force of in- 
terest in these separately will also be a 
force of interest in their relations. A man 
interested in painting and in history 
would be a strangely segmented creature 
who was not also interested in the history 
of painting and the influence of painting 
in history. And one interested in psychol- 
ogy and in the novel will find much to 
explore in their mutual relations. 

All of this is not to deny the existence 
of a peculiarly aesthetic experience which 
makes no connections with the rest of ex- 
perience. It is rather to assert its exist- 
ence, as the primary phenomenon, and 
then to give heed to a different and equal- 
ly palpable reality, the continuous and 
more or less consciously coherent stretch 
of experience in which the experience oc- 
curs. There is in the human being some 
tendency to make his life a unity, and 
this involves not merely the avoidance of 
conflicts but the establishment of com- 
mon bonds. This does not mean the mix- 
ing of experiences. But different experi- 
ences can keep to their separate houses 
without ceasing to be friendly, and they 
need not go in for communism to permit 
their children to intermarry. We ought 
first to read a psychology as science and a 
novel as art. But it is no disrespect to 
either to compare them afterward. It is 
in the interest of a coherent life to do so, 

and it is to contribute, moreover, to the 
enrichment of their separate experiences. 
For however self-contained a thing may 
be in its own right, its materials are the 
materials of a common world; its appre- 
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cation in its peculiarity therefore de- 
pends upon the widest appreciation of 
these materials of which it is composed. 
Aman who has looked with attention at 
visual materials in life will be better able 
to appreciate the particular transforma- 
tion which such materials undergo to 
constitute a new individuality in art; and 
the man who has observed his fellow- 
men attentively will be better able to 
appreciate the peculiar unity of action in 
a drama. And as an extra-aesthetic ex- 
perience serves to enrich aesthetic experi- 
ence, so aesthetic experience may help 
the student of art to a keener under- 
standing of life. This can be seen in some 
obvious examples. 

Art is capable of theoretic enlighten- 
ment in that it presents general elements 
in new relations (and the most complex 
knowledge can do nothing else). In the 
tragedy of Hamlet, for example, we may 
gain new insight into the relation of sen- 
sibility and intelligence to what may be 
called a skepticism of practice; in Othello 
we see into the relation of the active and 
practical virtues to intellectual and 
moral unsoundness. The general prin- 
ciple is well illustrated by these two in- 
stances because of their contrariety : they 
show us, at the same time, how literary 
works may promote understanding, not 
merely by themselves, but in comparison. 
Othello and Hamlet exhibit opposite sets 
of virtues and opposite moral inadequa- 
cies: Othello’s virtues are active, and, ac- 
cordingly, he acts on insufficient evi- 
dence; Hamlet’s virtues are reflective, 
and, to make him act, no amount of evi- 
dence is sufficient. The sort of under- 
standing which we gain from these plays 
does not enable us to formulate general 
principles connecting, by a necessary 
rule, a kind of temperament with a kind 
of behavior; but that is precisely because 
no kinds of materials—actual or fictive— 


enable us to formulate such principles. 
Still, we do gain some kind of under- 
standing from our observation of uni- 
formities and connections in the actions 
of particular persons, and we learn also 
from our observation of characters in fic- 
tion. What we obtain are not rules but 
hypothetical formulas, asserting that 
when one trait or action is present, an- 
other is likely to be present. This is not 
an understanding of what actions are 
good and bad but of the connections of 
actions subject to judgments of good and 
bad. It may be that an understanding of 
the relation of temperaments and actions 
is the nearest we can get to a knowledge 
of the good; but if it be only preliminary 
or complementary to this knowledge, it is 
nonetheless necessary and important. 

In fact, I think the moral life is the- 
oretic essentially. Theory perhaps should 
eventuate in practice, but practice can be 
morally good only when it is preceded by 
reflection. Action undetermined by re- 
flection may be ‘“‘good”’ in a utilitarian 
sense (bringing pleasant consequences to 
one’s self or to others); but it will be 
without moral quality, for it will have 
been without moral effort. Good things 
may be produced by any kind of action 
whatever—whether it be one of unthink- 
ing habit or of pure accident; even an in- 
tentionally evil action may have good 
consequences. But what makes an action 
morally good is the exertion of moral ef- 
fort—that is, the effort deliberately to 
ascertain and do what is good. Goodness 
is entirely proportionate to the effort. 
The good man is the man who tries to be 
good; and no man is wholly good who is 
not trying to be better. In this effort re- 
flection is needed as an instrument of 
consistency and caution in behavior, and 
also of clarity and assurance in under- 
standing. Because no action is morally 
good which is not done because it is 
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morally good, there is no moral action 
which does not arise out of deliberate re- 
flection. Pascal said: “Let us endeavor to 
think well: this is the principle of moral- 
ity.” It is much easier to do what seems 
to be good than to seek to know what is 
certainly and really good. But a man 
cannot be truly good until he has called 
into doubt what customarily goes by 
that name; and he owes it to his rational 
nature to persist in his inquiry as long— 
even if it be a lifetime—as it requires to 
answer it. (I do not say that certainty in 
this field is possible: let him then cease 
thinking when by thinking he has seen 
the rational necessity of skepticism or 
faith.) There are indeed very few genu- 
inely moral agents among mankind: most 
of us are social animals, agreeably doing 
what society requires without asking 
whether society requires what is right. 
It is this generalized moral problem 
which we almost never ask. 

This makes clear the moral deficiency 
of such results as other writers have 
ascribed to literature in praise of its 
moral efficacy. The results achievable by 
the books above mentioned—the the- 
oretical acceptance of a moral precept of 
Christian love; the practical recognition 
of the need for a particular form of social 
action; or an emotional impulsion to re- 
ject a certain form of experience—these 
would be moral in an only superficial 
sense. For morality is not chiefly an af- 
fair of the affirmation of a belief, or the 
performance of a particular act, or move- 
ment by an emotional tendency; rather 
is it a conscientiousness of mind and will 
in the scrutiny and actualization of val- 
ues. Neither belief nor action nor feeling 
possesses moral value until it is ration- 
ally developed and deliberately intended. 
What chiefly needs moral direction is not 
the course of behavior so much as the 
course of thought; and for this, moral 
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questions are more useful than moral an- 
swers. To show that art can contribute 
not merely to the good life of action but 
to the best life of moral reflection, we 
should show that art encourages rather 
than curtails the activity of thinking. 

This indicates the need for qualifying 

the views of Shelley and Sidney. Agree- 
ing that art strengthens imagination, 
that imagination fosters sympathy, and 
that sympathy widens our appreciation 
of values, we have to add that this imme- 
diate appreciation must, to become 
moral, be subjected to a critical reflection 
and issue in an intellectual clarity. And 
Sidney’s view, which would ostensibly 
make such a clarity an office of art, 
would in fact give a poor substitute. The 
highly generalized emotional proclivities 
toward charity, bravery, etc., or the con- 
ventional intellectual formulas about 
these virtues (which Sidney represented 
art as furnishing) are indeed positively 
dangerous to reflection, whereas sensibil- 
ity may be a step toward it. Shelley’s ex- 
panded sympathy may promote hetero- 
geneity and confusion of purpose, but 
that would be better, on the whole, than 
the narrowness and rigidity, and the sup- 
planting of reflection, which are latent in 
Sidney’s methods. 

Croce has criticized such views as fail- 
ing to treat art as art, but they are 
equally liable to the charge of failing to 
treat the moral agent as moral. The only 
significant morality is conscious: a person 
who needs moral instruction from others 
is still incapable of strictly moral action. 
His improvement should be self-improve- 
ment and if art is a means to this, it is 
one that he should deliberately use as 
such. 

This disqualifies political or pedagogi- 
cal applications of art. The statesman 
can indeed use art to strengthen nation- 
alism, and the teacher can use art to fos- 
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ter good habits, such as fairness, caution, 
fortitude. But such virtues are rudimen- 
tary, proper to children and childish 
adults, who, being unable to choose ra- 
tionally and for themselves, may be pro- 
vided with art to direct their choice for 
them. If art is to contribute to the best 
life, it must be used deliberately by the 
moral agent for his own good, not prac- 
ticed on him by some ministerial author- 
ity who acts in his interest. The former is 
the only way in which respect can be 
shown for the moral agent, just as it is 
the only way in which justice is done to 
the work of art. To justify art as an effec- 
tive device in propaganda and exhorta- 
tion is to justify not art but propaganda 
and exhortation, and not the use but the 
aesthetic and moral abuse of art. 

The manner in which dramatic art can 
provide stimuli for moral inquiry and 
moral insight can be briefly illustrated 
by the same obvious examples. Hamlet 
exhibits the tragedy of a man unable 
squarely to face the moral question or 
fully to ignore it, and it is scarcely pos- 
sible for the appreciator to feel the drama 
of this problem in Hamlet without the 
exercise of his own moral and reflective 
powers; and he cannot do this without 
an increase of moral insight. Hamlet’s 
tragedy is a stimulus to moral reflection, 
and Hamlet’s character is an opportunity 
for psychological enlightenment. 

It sometimes requires considerable ex- 
ertion of will to recognize the presence of 
a moral problem, for this often involves 
both sustained effort of thought and the 
painful renunciation of familiar values. 
Hamlet could not quite face the problem, 
and he could not quite act without facing 
it. He could not act on the demands im- 
posed by the accepted standard of filial 
obligation, requiring the revenge of his 
father’s murder, nor could he formulate a 
different standard. In immediate physi- 
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cal crises he lacked neither readiness nor 
fortitude, but he could not summon the 
moral effort to determine what he ought 
to do; and his failure, or “tragic flaw,” 
concerns not at all his delay in taking the 
physical action but his delay in settling 
the question of what action is right. Had 
he really been convinced he ought to kill 
Claudius, we must suppose he would 
have done so with the address he shows 
in boarding the pirate ship, in struggling 
with Laertes in Ophelia’s grave, or in the 
final duel with Laertes. What he cannot 
do is to decide what he ought to do, and 
so his eventual resolution is one of fatal- 
ism and resignation. The moral weakness 
we can charge to Hamlet is, then, in a 
way just the reverse of that which Cole- 
ridge alleged, although it also involves 
Coleridge’s point—it was a weakness in 
firmly hewing to the deliberative prob- 
lem until it has been resolved, a weak- 
ness which arose, however, from a 
strength of intellect and tenderness of 
sensibility which could discern situa- 
tional complexities to which a grosser 
mind would be oblivious. Had Hamlet 
only been able to accept conventional 
prescriptions as to the son’s filial duties 
to a murdered father, there would have 
been no tragedy; and this makes us won- 
der whether the critical moral struggle is 
not in the working-out of decisions rather 
than their practical application. That is 
to see in a new way the Platonic notion 
that virtue is knowledge. 

One can, however, question whether 
the chief part of the moral life is the re- 
flective scrutiny of values. Surely, the 
objector would say, the best part of life is 
not the questioning but the enjoying of 
values. This seems obvious; and in a dif- 
ferent world it might be true. Thinking— 
about values or anything else—is not its 
own justification: the justification of 
thinking is the pressure of questions, and 
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one who has no questions about what is 
good should not think about it. But per- 
haps he ought to try to have questions. 
For the questions are there, and it is 
obtuseness not to see them. A man 
should not try to make problems, but he 
should try to react to those that exist. 
The questions are a more inherent part of 
the physical, and social, and personal 
universe than any answers this same uni- 
verse provides. Evil is a part of the fabric 
of things, just as good is: the entire prob- 
lem is their intermixture and (at least, 
apparent) mutual dependence. There are 
innumerable things—‘“‘values’”—to en- 
joy, and a rational animal might make a 
life which was a happy succession of val- 
ues, untroubled by the demon of con- 
science. One of the insights of Christian- 
ity is that it is better to be troubled. This 
same doctrine, however, seems to pre- 
mise this on the occurrence of an unfor- 
tunate action and accident, in which 
man, by a rebellious choice, brought into 
existence the kind of world fraught with 
such problems. 

Plato has noticed more clearly the 
dubious blessedness of the life of inno- 
cence and unalloyed happiness: Socrates, 
speaking in his playful manner, says in 
the Statesman: 


‘“Suppose that the nurslings of Cronos, hav- 
ing this boundless leisure, and the power of 
holding intercourse, not only with men, but with 
the brute creation, had used all these advan- 
tages with a view to philosophy, conversing 
with the brutes as well as with one another, and 
learning of every nature which was gifted with 
any special power, and was able to contribute 
some special experience to the store of wisdom, 
there would be no difficulty in deciding that 
they would be a thousand times happier than 
the men of our own day. Or, again, if they had 
merely eaten and drunk until they were full, and 
told stories to one another and to the animals— 
such stories as are now attributed to them—in 
this case also, as I should imagine, the answer 
would be easy. But until some satisfactory 





witness can be found of the love of that age for 
knowledge and discussion, we had better let the 
matter drop . . .” [272B-D, Jowett trans,]. 


For man, a paradise would scarcely be a 
paradise in which he could not think. 
And if he had an occasion to think, then 
he could not be in paradise. The paradox 
is that man’s highest activity—moral re- 
flection—is called forth by his lowest im- 
pulses, and (to wind paradox within 
paradox) by the intimate union in him of 
the lower and higher impulses—only the 
greatly good man being capable of the 
greatly evil action. 

To moral reflection there are direct 
and indirect, real and fictive, painful and 
pleasant, stimuli. The direct, real, and 
painful route is the actual situation 
which demands a critical moral decision. 
The indirect, fictive, and pleasant stimu- 
lus is observation of another person in 
such a situation. It is such a situation 
which all serious literature presents, and 
which is most intensely presented by the 
most intense (and generally considered 
the highest) literary form—tragedy. 

One of the intellectual effects of trag- 
edy is to make the observer question the 
meaning of life, and it does this in two 
conspicuous ways. It directly exhibits (as 
A. C. Bradley has noticed) the close in- 
terrelation of good and evil, and it pre- 
sents characters who at some point in 
their struggle call into doubt themselves 
and their lives and the worth of those 
things to which they have devoted their 
greatest energies. If Othello and Antony 
are exceptions, this only helps explain 
their slighter tragic stature. They are 
noble men who are ruined, but they 
would be nobler if they better understood 
their ruin. Othello at the last can but re- 
sort to the kind of outward bravery 
which is the best part of him; and in- 
stead of taking in the meaning of his ac- 
tion, he confesses his incapacity to cope 
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with it. Macbeth commits a worse crime, 
but he recovers from it better; if he is a 
worse man, he is also a more complex 
one, and, for the spectator, more impres- 
sive and more instructive. 

Othello evokes our immediate sympa- 
thy; but I think Macbeth wins our 
deeper respect, and this because his con- 
flict occurs on a more ultimate and re- 
flective level. It is in its irresistible might 
that evil triumphs over Macbeth, in its 
corrosive insidiousness that it overcomes 
Othello. Evil confronts Macbeth with al- 
most entire frankness, and he yields to 
its powerful attractions. He faces the 
moral problem squarely—and squarely 
makes the immoral choice. Othello’s 
problem is less tormented and less pro- 
longed, and more emotional; and it is his 
mind (for evil makes its attack at the 
weakest point) that falls prey to Iago and 
that brings on his disaster. In Macbeth 
it is conscience that succumbs, in Othello 
it is only simplicity. The witness of Mac- 
beth observes evil enter unadorned and 
work the destruction of a noble man; in 
Othello he sees evil forced to assume dis- 
guises and working under cover of dark- 
ness. Thus it is the purer and sublimer 
nature of evil that is exhibited in Mac- 
beth. Simplicity is surmountable, and we 
can imagine a slight change of circum- 
stance or the good offices of a discerning 
friend as a way of averting the fate of 
Othello. But the force by which evil de- 
stroys Macbeth is one which neither ac- 
cident nor external aid can dispel. The 
clear recognition of this force—and 
surely no spectator of Macbeth’s tragedy 
can fail of some dim groping toward such 
a recognition—is a first condition of 
moral reflectiveness. 


I have taken these examples from 
tragedy because I think the moral poten- 
tialities of art are greatest in tragedy and 
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are in fact limited to literature—and, 
specifically, to dramatic literature (mean- 
ing by this, however, the creative presen- 
tation of character, whatever the spe- 
cific literary devices—that is, whether 
the method be chiefly dialogue, narra- 
tive, or stream-of-consciousness descrip- 
tion; whether it be staged, read, or 
heard; and whether it be in prose or 
verse). The particular means to the 
moral effect are the vivid depiction of 
evil (and good) and the penetrating 
analysis of character. In such means 
tragedy is rich, comedy poor; while the 
means of music and painting are of en- 
tirely another sort, and lyric poetry de- 
liberately rejects the means available to 
it in order to associate itself with, and 
achieve the kind of effect of, these latter 
nonliterary arts. This raises the new, im- 
portant question of the classes and rela- 
tions of the arts, which is not in place 
here but which I must touch briefly and 
dogmatically. 

Comedy, dealing (as Bergson has 
shown) with the type rather than the in- 
dividual, exposes character instead of 
analyzing it, and, conformably to its 
more superficial treatment, has an effect 
more momentary and faint. It presents 
human foibles, not human crimes: it dis- 
closes conflicts which are social and re- 
mediable rather than psychical and uni- 
versal. Thus its affinities are to sociology 
more than to morality, and it is more 
capable of generating a social conscious- 
ness than a moral conscience. 

Music and painting, on the other 
hand, are without the most elementary 
means of moral efficacy. Morality is re- 
flective; and reflection can only be pro- 
moted by intellectual materials, of which 
literature has the sole artistic use. Words, 
which are this art’s most elementary 
subject-matter, are, in ordinary use, in- 
struments of knowledge and reference; 
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and although they may be artistically 
transformed to serve a new and noncog- 
nitive, nonreferential end, this transfor- 
mation is in the case of dramatic litera- 
ture not so complete as to prevent the 
appreciator’s retranslating them into the 
symbols of knowledge. This translation 
is not possible with the musical and the 
plastic arts, whose sounds and colors are 
not terms of knowledge—not in ordinary 
life and, so, even less in art. 

Nor is this translation possible (or, at 
least, natural or likely) in the kind of lit- 
erature that is called “lyrical.’’ The lit- 
erary expression of a natural scene, as in 
the song about winter in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, or of a single emotion, as in the pro- 
fession of devotion in Shakespeare’s Son- 
net 57, contain as little material for 
thinking as a piece of music or a painting. 

Support for this view can be found 
even among those aestheticians who 
think that all genuine art is lyrical. Croce 
and Pater assert that all art ought to be 
lyrical, i.e., self-contained and nonrefer- 
ential, a fusion of matter and form such 
that the identification of anything within 
the artwork with anything outside it is 
impossible; but Pater recognizes that the 
ideal is perfectly attained only in music 
and is almost necessarily violated in lit- 
erature. The literary form which does ap- 
proach this musical ideal is lyric poetry. 
Pater (and also A. E. Housman to much 
the same effect in The Name and Nature 
of Poetry) cites Mariana’s song from 

Measure for Measure as an example of 
this perfect fusion of literary matter and 
form, the matter of the words being so 
informed by a new aesthetic spirit and so 
transformed from their ordinary prosaic 
meanings that a literal statement of the 
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poem’s meaning is impossible. It must 
follow that whatever the values of such 
art are, they are not moral. Such works 
are jewels which apparently shine by 
their own light and adorn nothing but 
themselves. They are perhaps more per- 
fect in beauty than their more ponderous 
dramatic rivals, and they may or may 
not be greater art. But they do not move 
to awe or wonder, unless at their own 
technical perfection. They provide us 
with a joyous moment, rather than an 
urge to reflection. They do so just be- 
cause of their self-containedness. No con- 
flict is developed within their pattern, 
which it is the very life of the drama to 
do, and no problem is stimulated in the 
reader, which it is the essence of the 
moral attitude to ponder. They live se- 
renely apart from the world, and what 
they offer the appreciator is a kind of 
blessed retreat. Thus their preponderant 
concern with nature, which in actuality 
is wont to minister to the same monasti- 
cal need. 

It is true that such effects may confer 
positive ethical benefits, which various 
critics would recognize as true promo- 
tions of the moral. I have argued above 
the advantageousness of recognizing the 
possibility (and this only) of such effects, 
and of designating them as distinctly 
nonmoral. Lyrical poetry may (or may 
not) eliminate emotional excesses and 
may (or may not) strengthen the im- 
agination as an agent of moral sympathy; 
but if it does not arouse moral reflection, 
its moral function is but accidental and 
suspect. And we can scarcely seek such a 
function in an art which refuses all con- 
tact with knowledge. 
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DOES OUGHT IMPLY CAN? 





STUART M. BROWN, JR. 


OES ought imply can? This is a 
D strange question. It is strange, 
because it is asked in a mislead- 
ing language. On the one hand, the ques- 
tion appears to raise ethical issues, to in- 
quire into the ethical problems which 
must be solved before one can reasonably 
agree or disagree with Kant’s assertion, 
What one ought to do, that one can do. Yet, 
to raise these ethical issues is to investi- 
gate rights, duties, the relations between 
rights and duties, moral character, the 
freedom and restraint of the moral agent, 
and other such fundamental ethical 
matters. But, complicated as these ethi- 
cal matters are in themselves and in rela- 
tion to each other, the question Does 
ought imply can? suggests, on the other 
hand, that an adequate answer can be 
given in purely logical and linguistic 
terms, in terms of analyses of what we 
mean and of stipulations which fix what 
we mean. It appears, therefore, that the 
very form of this question is misleading, 
encouraging efforts to settle ethical mat- 
ters by logical and semantic techniques 
when what is required is an ethical in- 
quiry and ultimately an ethics. 


I 


My problem here is to formulate and 
to answer the ethical questions raised in 
the assertion Ought does imply can. I 
wish, therefore, to avert altogether any 
misleading references to implication and 
entailment. I want to ask, not whether 
ought does or does not imply (entail) can, 
but what it is that a man asserts when he 
declares: ‘What I ought to do, that I 
also can do.” 
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To reformulate in this way the asser- 
tion to be examined has one obvious ad- 
vantage. If the question were to be ex- 
amined in its original form (Does ought 
imply can?) we should discover immedi- 
ately a logical equivalence between 
Ought does imply can and What I cannot 
do is not my duty. If having a duty en- 
tails being able to discharge it, then to be 
unable to do an act is to have no duty to 
perform it. A man who asserts the rela- 
tion in either of these two forms is logi- 
cally committed to accepting it in the 
other form as well. But if the logical 
point here is obvious and elementary, it 
is ethically obvious and elementary that 
there is no ethical equivalence between 
What I ought to do that I also can do and 
What I cannot do is not my duty. When a 
Kantian declares What I ought to do that 
I can do, he is denying any grounds what- 
soever for excusing a man who is derelict 
in his duty. Yet the declaration What I 
cannot do is not my duty admits grounds 
for relieving men of prima facie duties. 
The Kantian form of the declaration as- 
sumes that duties can be established in- 
dependent of the fact that men do some- 
times or always fail to discharge them. 
The non-Kantian declaration assumes 
that what men in fact do under specific 
circumstances shall determine in part 
what duty is. For the Kantian an in- 
crease in the number of failures to dis- 
charge a duty strengthens the ground for 
condemning the agent as immoral. For 
the non-Kantian an increase in the num- 
ber of failures weakens and ultimately re- 
moves the grounds for moral condemna- 
tion. Far from being equivalent in any 











important sense, these two forms of dec- 
laration express two different and quite 
incompatible ethics. The Kantian ethic 
is essentially idealistic and puritan; the 
non-Kantian ethic here is essentially 
naturalistic and realistic. 
In just this difference between a Kant- 

ian and a naturalistic ethic lie ethical 
issues raised in any question concerning 
ought and can. The Kantian affirms what 
the naturalist denies, that there are cate- 
gorical imperatives in the minimum 
sense that obligations are obligations 
quite apart from a man’s success or fail- 
ure in discharging them in fact. The Kant- 
ian affirms and the naturalist denies a 
freedom of the noumenal will in the 
minimum sense that to recognize an ob- 
ligation as binding even when it is not 
discharged is to possess moral character 
and to make.a difference in action. And, 
finally, the Kantian accepts what the 
naturalist rejects, grounds for blaming 
men when they fail in fact to do what 
they ought to do. Thus the issue between 

the Kantian and the naturalist on this 
point is not fundamentally one of giving 

a defensible and precise meaning to can. 

The Kantian believes he can establish 

obligations, formulated in ethical im- 

peratives, which hold good irrespective 

of any man’s discharging these duties in 

fact; and, when he has established such 

obligations, he will refuse to relieve men 

of moral responsibility for not doing as 

they ought. The naturalist, on the other 
hand, supposes that no duty can be es- 

tablished on grounds independent of 

what men do in fact do; and, when what 
men do in fact do shows a duty to make 
excessive demands, the duty is declared 
no duty at all. 

If, therefore, obligations can be estab- 
lished in such a way that they remain 
obligations even when they are not dis- 
charged, the issue here will be decided in 
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Kant’s favor. Such obligations can be es- 
tablished, and Kant can be shown to be 
correct in principle. He can be shown to 
be correct in principle rather than in de- 
tail, for the kind of obligations which can 
be established in the manner required are 
formulated in imperatives demanding of 
men a particular kind of action in respect 
to particular things. These imperatives 
are not derived and, I should add, are not 
even derivable from a merely formal 
moral law. But such derivation is not re- 
quired for Kant to be correct in principle. 
To show Kant to be correct in principle, 
one need establish only one such particu- 
lar duty and make clear the conditions 
under which other particular duties are 
in a similar manner to be established. In 
order to decide the issue in Kant’s favor, 
I shall now examine a case of a particular 
duty, formulated in the imperative: Be 
kind to animals. 


II 


To all such imperatives as Be kind to 
animals there is one objection aimed at 
the utterly simple and categorical form 
of its expression. The imperative seems 
to make it a duty to be kind to all ani- 
mals under all circumstances. The im- 
perative as asserted is not hedged about 
with conditions, and it appears by its 
very form to admit of no conditions. In 
all situations where a man can in any 
way affect any animal, he is enjoined to 
treat the animal with kindness. The im- 
perative is simple in contrast to the com- 
plexity and diversity of circumstance in 
which action under the imperative oc- 
curs. Yet this very complexity and diver- 
sity inevitably make a difference in the 
way in which any man does in fact act. 
In any case where we blame a man for 
being unkind to animals, it appears 
plausible to object that we are in fact be- 
ing immoral for blaming him, that we 
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are unjust in requiring a simple act when 
we know the complexity of the situation 
whose diverse factors determine the act, 
and that we have ourselves been taken in 
by the simple form of the imperative. 
Why not, in short, permit men’s actions 
in these situations to determine what 
men ought to do in them? Who are we to 
judge for other men how they ought to 
act in circumstances of whose subtle and 
indefinite complexity we can have no 
adequate notion? 

Now, to this kind of objection, there 
are two quite different replies. In the first 
place, to hold that kindness to animals is 
a duty is not necessarily to insist that it 
is an unqualified duty. In some situations 
this duty would obviously come into con- 
flict with others which take precedence 
over it; and in other cases we would 
quite reasonably doubt whether the im- 
perative held even in the absence of 
other, conflicting duties. In what par- 
ticular situations, in regard to what spe- 
cific animals the imperative obliges us is 
of quite as much concern to the Kantian 
as to anyone else, and the Kantian can 
perfectly well admit any number of qual- 
ifications of the duty. He can admit that 
the duty is qualified in particular situa- 
tions by an indefinite number of factors. 
Unfortunately, to admit and even to 
specify these qualifications would not 
meet the naturalist’s objection. For the 
naturalist’s objection here is not directed 
to the mere simplicity of the imperative; 
it is directed rather to the status of the 
imperative whether simple or complex. 
The Kantian, having complicated his 
imperative to such a degree that it could 
no longer be learned as a rule, would still 
insist that in the situations as specified 
men were obliged to do their duty, 
whether or not they did in fact do it. But 
if, in these specified situations, men 
failed in fact to discharge their qualified 
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duty, the naturalist would reformulate 
and reinterpret the duty to make it con- 
form to men’s actions. The weight behind 
the naturalist’s objection to simple im- 
peratives has its source in confusion, for 
no qualification of the rule could satisfy 
him so long as the obligation to act under 
it was established on grounds independ- 
ent of the way men do in fact act in par- 
ticular circumstances. It is simply a devi- 
ous form of the primary difference be- 
tween a Kantian and a naturalist : where- 
as the naturalist is reluctant to condemn 
any man in any situation as immoral, the 
Kantian believes he has grounds for con- 
demning some men in some situations. 

But, in the second place, the objection 
to the simplicity of the imperative fails 
to take account of the imperative’s func- 
tion. For the simplicity of form is wholly 
justified on pragmatic grounds. In most 
cases the moral agent does his duty and 
is kind to animals with the ease and sim- 
plicity compatible with the simple form 
of the imperative as expressed. We do 
not, in each new situation, search our 
souls, torture ourselves, and consider 
what is kindness and what is an animal. 
For the most part we do not even consid- 
er the imperative. We act without reflec- 
tion and are kind. The imperative be- 
comes specially operative, that is, regu- 
lative, only where moral character is not 
yet formed or where it is deficient. In 
children, where moral character is in 
process of formation, the imperative 
functions as a rule and is supported by 
parental threats, punishments, and rea- 
sons until it is accepted as a guide for ac- 
tion and comes to form the habits and 
attitudes of a moral character. But in an 
adult, with an established moral charac- 
ter constituted of such habits and atti- 
tudes formed under the regulation of im- 
peratives, dereliction of the prescribed 
duty is defect of moral character. Thus, 














when in anger, irritation, or ignorance I 
am unkind to animals, I blame myself 
and am blamed by other moral agents. 
What is being blamed is my moral char- 
acter, a defect in my nature as a moral 
agent. To complicate the imperative by 
adding qualifications would in the end 
jeopardize its function as a rule by mak- 
ing it more difficult to learn and to use; 
it would make it harder in practice to 
know when a man had or had not dis- 
charged his obligation under it. This 
would only succeed in making moral ex- 
perience more difficult than it is with 
simple imperatives applicable to a wide 
range of complicated situations. But, no 
matter how this problem of degrees of 
practical difficulty is to be solved, the 
issue between the Kantian idealist and 
the naturalist remains. Whenever a 
moral agent finds himself unkind to ani- 
mals and blames himself for dereliction 
of duty, the Kantian offers grounds for 
justifying this blame and the naturalist 
reformulates the duty in order to remove 
blame. 

I have dealt with this objection at con- 
siderable length because, while ill-found- 
ed, it has its source in the prevailing sci- 
entific attitude of humility before the 
complexity and primacy of empirical 
facts. Within the past century investiga- 
tions in the social sciences have disclosed 
how utterly many and complicated are 
the interacting causal determinants of 
human action. The appreciation of this 
complexity in the human being as a sci- 
entific fact, together with the humble 
attitude of mind necessary for the further 
scientific investigation of the fact, has 
modified all our attitudes toward man as 
an ethical agent. It has tended to rein- 
force the Protestant and Christian prac- 
tical ethic in the direction of increased 
tolerance and humility. We are aware 
that we do not know, in any given case, 
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all the factors in respect to which an act 
is the act it is, and the factors we do 
know to be causal determinants appear 
to impinge upon the self-conscious indi- 
vidual from the outside, from the sub- 
conscious, his state in society, and the 
functioning of his endocrine glands. In 
our known ignorance of many of these 
factors and of the specific manner of 
their functioning in particular cases, we 
feel uneasy about moral judgments con- 
demning men as immoral. 

But this uneasiness has its source in a 
fundamental confusion. Confronted with 
an action which is contrary to some rec- 
ognized and prima facie duty, we must 
answer two quite different questions. 
First, we must determine whether or not 
we are dealing with a genuine case of 
dereliction of duty; whether or not, for 
example, the agent experienced a con- 
flict of duties in this situation and was 
derelict in one only because he dis- 
charged the other. Second, if we are satis- 
fied that the agent is morally culpable, 
we must determine the kind and degree 
of justifiable punishment to administer. 
To answer the second question, facts 
about the agent’s glands, his parents, his 
neighborhood, and his subconscious are 
all relevant. In our ignorance of some or 
all of these factors we might justifiably 
refuse to administer certain kinds of pun- 
ishment. We should do this on the sound 
Socratic principle that as moral agents 
ourselves we must not risk harming men 
as men, that is, as moral agents; and to 
punish in ignorance of the circumstances 
is in some cases to incur just this risk. 
But this justified hesitation in respect to 
the apportioning of punishment commits 
no one to withholding moral judgment. 
The grounds on which the kind and de- 
gree of punishment are apportioned can- 
not, except in confusion, be identified 
with the grounds on which a duty can be 
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established and a clear case of its dere- 
liction be known. The grounds for appor- 
tioning punishment are primarily factu- 
al; the grounds for establishing duties 
and for recognizing cases of dereliction 
are primarily ethical. 


Ifl 


To say that the grounds for establish- 
ing duties are primarily ethical is to 
agree, in some measure, with the skeptic 
whose skepticism has its source in deny- 
ing that ethical imperatives can be justi- 
fied by mathematical or scientific meth- 
ods. But this is only to point out that 
ethics is ethics and is neither an empirical 
science nor a form of mathematics. This 
platitude is no doubt illuminating in ref- 
erence to those in the tradition who have 
supposed that ethics was either a science 
or an axiom system. But it is no more 
than a platitude which is not damaging 
to ethics until coupled with the dogma 
that what is neither science nor mathe- 
matics lacks all rational justification 
whatsoever. This dogma, of course, is not 
discredited by calling it names. It is dis- 
credited only by showing in detail how 
rational justification is employed in fields 
other than science and mathematics. 

A duty, like the duty to be kind to 
animals, can be ethically justified by 
reference to the entire context of ethical 
experience—a context in which both the 
naturalist and the skeptic recognize 
prima facie rights and obligations, ethical 
attitudes, and acts with consequences. 
The justification for any particular ob- 
ligation consists in the support given it 
by other obligations and ethical judg- 
ments. if kindness to animals were de- 

clared a duty in an ethical vacuum, then 
it would have no support but the author- 
ity of the declarer. But kindness to ani- 
mals, like many other duties, is justified 
as an ethical obligation independent of 
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mere authority because it is commanded 
in a context of ethical obligations, rights, 
and recommendations which, taken to- 
gether, support each other. The manner 
in which all support each other need not 
be systematic, need constitute no organic 
whole of internally related parts. In fact 
—which is to say outside the pages of 
philosophical works—the ethical context 
is probably never a neat and closed 
structure. But, despite the lack of neat- 
ness, so long as the elements of the struc- 
ture do support each other, any given 
duty will be justified independent of the 
ways in which men do act upon given 
occasions. 

This may be made clearer by showing 
in detail how the duty to be kind to ani- 
mals is supported by, and in, a complex 
of other duties, rights, and recommenda- 
tions. First of all, some animals, at least, 
are members of human communities: 
they live together with men; are nur- 
tured, bred, used, and enjoyed by men. 
And, as such members of a community, 
animals have certain minimum rights 
which men are obliged to recognize. One 
such minimum right is the right to kind 
treatment. This right is infringed by men 
whenever unnecessary suffering is inflict- 
ed upon animals. Second, within any hu- 
man community, each man has rights 
which other men are obliged to respect. 
One such right, which any man pos- 
sesses, obliges other men to treat animals 
in a humane manner. This right obliges 
us to treat animals in a way compatible 
with the manner in which we would treat 
other human beings. The demand here is, 
in part, a demand to develop those atti- 
tudes and habits necessary for humane 
living within the human community it- 
self. Third, quite apart from such theo- 
retical issues as whether or not pleasure 
is the good, our duty to be kind is rein- 
forced by our recognition that pain by 











itself is evil, that needless pain is needless 
evil, and that such evil can never be jus- 
tified as good simply because it occurs in 
some sentient being other than ourselves. 
Fourth, pleasure in the infliction of pain 
is aesthetically ugly. And, fifth, indiffer- 
ence to the infliction of pain is both aes- 
thetically ugly and morally corrupt as 
lacking even the justification that pleas- 
ure is taken in it. 

In this manner the duty to be kind to 
animals is supported. The strength of the 
support does not lie exclusively in any 
one of the ethical ‘reasons’? thus ad- 
duced. It lies in all of them taken to- 
gether. And one might reject one or sev- 
eral of them without in any manner 
showing that it is not one’s duty to be 
kind to animals. Indeed, whoever claims 
that kindness to animals is not a duty 
must give reasons in support of this claim. 
And I, at least, can discover no reasons 
sufficient to establish and to justify this 
counterclaim. So the imperative Be kind 
to animals! is justified both by our being 
able to support it with ethical reasons 
and by our being unable to discover any 
reasons which would establish it to be no 
duty. 

To justify and establish a duty in this 
manner makes no direct appeal to how in 
fact men do act. The appeal, on the con- 
trary, is to how men as moral agents 
ought to act, whether or not they do act 
in this manner. The appeal is to those 
concepts, principles, insights, and atti- 
tudes which together constitute a given 
moral community. And the moral agent 
is simply one who, recognizing some or 
all of these as binding upon him, can 
judge himself or be judged by others on 
the standards of the moral community. 
In so far as a moral agent is upon occa- 
sion derelict in his duty, irrespective of 
what caused him to be derelict, he is im- 
moral; he has a moral character defective 
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in terms of the moral standards of the 
community of which he is a member. 
Such a defective agent quite properly 
condemns himself and is condemned by 
others. He condemns himself and is con- 
demned for being what he is, for being an 
agent causally determined to act in ways 
contrary to his established obligations. It 
is not at all necessary to say of such a 
man that he could, after all, have acted 
otherwise and so have been morally good. 
To say this is either to introduce some 
mysterious and dubious sense of freedom 
or to make the trivial point that he would 
have acted morally had he not been a de- 
fective moral agent. The fact is that, on 
this occasion, he was defective, knows 
that he was, and blames himself for his 
defect. The demand to act as a member 
of the moral community is a demand to 
develop and be a moral character, and 
the fact of one’s failure to discharge ob- 
ligations is only the fact of one’s failure 
to be the kind of character required. 

To deny that a man derelict in a duty 
could have acted otherwise is to assume 
a determinism. Indeed, blame, as direct- 
ed upon defect in character, is justified 
only in so far as determinism can be as- 
sumed, that is, in so far as the acts of an 
agent are his acts and express the kind of 
character he is. But included in the com- 
plex of determining factors are the recog- 
nized duties, rights, insights, and recom- 
mendations. The recognition of these not 
only makes the difference between a 
moral, as distinct from an amoral, char- 
acter, but it operates in the moral char- 
acter to develop an agent who will dis- 
charge his obligations. The moral or im- 
moral, as well as the amoral, character is 
what he is because of what he has been 
and because of the total complex of caus- 
al factors operating upon him. What we 
judge of morally is the character as 
formed or not formed, or formed only in 
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imperfect degree, through the agency of 
those ethical principles and attitudes 
which constitute a moral community. 
Because these principles and atti- 
tudes, as determining factors, are differ- 
ent from other causal elements operating 
to form character and because such prin- 
ciples furnish a standard for blaming 
agents who are derelict in their duty, it 
becomes plausible on certain metaphysi- 
cal assumptions to speak of them in 
terms of a noumenal will and to explain 
their efficacy in the formation of charac- 
ter in terms of the freedom of this 
noumenal will. If anything is mysterious 
about this way of speaking and explain- 
ing, it is the metaphysics and not the 
ethics. For what is described and ex- 
plained in these terms is simply the caus- 
al and normative function of ethical 
principles in the formation of moral char- 
acter. Whatever one may think of Kant’s 
metaphysics, his insight into ethics is es- 
sentially sound. There are imperatives, 
categorical in the sense that they can be 
justified ethically, independent of what 
men may do on particular occasions. 
And there is a freedom of the noumenal 
will in the sense that these imperatives, 
somehow radically different from other 
causal factors, operate to develop moral 
character, to make a difference in action, 
and to furnish a standard for ethical 
judgments. 


IV 


What I ought to do, that I can do! The 
meaning of this declaration can now be 
made clear and precise. 

What I ought to do is to discharge my 
justified obligations, whatever these may 
turn out to be in particular circum- 
stances. And what these obligations are, 
together with the manner of their jus- 
tification, can be made out. To know 
what one’s obligations are and to know 





that they can be justified is to know 
what one ought to do, whether or not one 
in fact does as one ought. 

But it is also declared that I can do as 
I ought, whether or not I do in fact do it. 
What is to be understood by this can? In 
one sense of can, I obviously cannot al- 
ways do as I ought. In this sense, what I 
can do is simply what on particular occa- 
sions I do do. Being the agent I am, I do 
what I do and cannot in any important 
sense do otherwise. And because on num- 
bers of occasions I am derelict in my 
recognized duties, I obviously cannot, in 
this sense, do what I ought to do. This is 
simply to point out that to say one can 
do as one ought to do is to employ can in 
a different sense, where the possibility 
of discharging one’s duty is compatible 
with the fact that one does not discharge 
it; and this different sense of can is 
moral possibility. 

What is morally possible on any par- 
ticular occasion is what a perfect moral 
agent would do on this occasion. It is 
morally possible in the sense that what 
the perfect moral agent would do is de- 
termined by his character, formed in the 
awareness of his justified duties and his 
commitment to discharge them. Thus, 
even where I am derelict in my duty, 
know that I am derelict, and know that 
I could not in this situation have acted 
otherwise, I may still be able to assert 
the moral possibility of having acted 
otherwise and morally. I may assert this 
possibility on two conditions: first, that a 
difference in my moral character would 
have made a difference in action and, sec- 
ond, that my present defect in character 
is remediable. For these purposes, my de- 
fect in character is remediable when it 
can be established either that a keener 
awareness of duty in the past would have 
formed a less defective character or that 
a keener awareness and firmer commit- 








ment in the present will form a less de- 
fective character in the future. 

To declare, therefore, that what I 
ought to do, I also can do is to assert that 
through a keener awareness of, and firm- 
er commitments to, my duties I should 
now have been a more perfect agent than 
I am in fact and that in the future I shall 
be a more perfect agent than I am now. 
To declare this is to claim for myself the 
status of an agent whose character is be- 
ing formed through the agency of, and in 
accordance with, the standards of my 
moral community. Making this claim, I 
subject myself to the moral judgments of 
the community and am prepared to 
measure my defect of character in refer- 
ence to the community standards. In so 
far as I am the agent I claim to be, I am 
already a moral character and will in the 
future be a more perfect one. And, in 
this sense, what I ought to do, I also 
can do! 


V 


Finally, the moral agent, for whom it 
is morally possible to do what he ought 
to do, is justified in blaming himself and 
other moral agents for dereliction of 
duty. Blaming, as here justified, is not 
equivalent to judging an act immoral or 
to punishing an agent for his immoral 
act. Because the moral character of any 
agent is evidenced in his acts and because 
a man’s acts are prima facie evidence of 
his character, we judge as immoral all 
acts which violate established duties. 
Murder, for example, is immoral; it is 
wantonly taking human life without 
moral justification. If we could morally 
justify mercy killing as we can in certain 
circumstances morally justify war, then 
we should not call killing under these cir- 
cumstances murder at all. But killing, in 
the absence of moral justification, is 
murder. We call it this, and in calling it 
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this we condemn it as immoral. But we 
do not blame all murderers. Even those 
we do blame, we blame in very different 
ways. Some murderers are blamed and 
not punished, and those we punish are 
punished with varying degrees of severi- 
ty. Only if we identify judging, blaming, 
and punishing, so that judging commits 
us to blaming and blaming commits us to 
punishing, are we forced into a position 
where even moral judgment itself seems 
somehow immoral, degrading, and even 
pathological. In holding that moral 
agents are justified in blaming them- 
selves and others, I am therefore con- 
cerned fundamentally with the condi- 
tions for blaming as distinct from the 
conditions for judging an act immoral or 
for punishing the immoral agent. 

Blaming, then, is justified on condition 
that the moral possibility can be estab- 
lished. We reasonably blame an agent for 
his immoral acts where it can be estab- 
lished that a keener awareness of his jus- 
tified duties would have made a differ- 
ence to the morality of his present acts 
and will make a difference to the morali- 
ty of his future acts. We would not 
blame a rhinoceros for wantonly killing 
a man. And, although we should judge as 
immoral the wanton killing of one man 
by another, we should not blame the 
murderer if he were insane or if he were 
different from the rhinoceros only in bio- 
logical structure. We blame men only in 
so far as they are in some degree moral 
agents, members of a moral community, 
and have some remediable defect of char- 
acter. 

On this condition—that we are dealing 
with a moral agent—blame is justified on 
both instrumental and intrinsic grounds. 
Blame is instrumental in making a differ- 
ence in character and forming it in ac- 
cordance with the pattern set by the 
moral community. Or, without making 
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| any difference in character at all, blame 


functions externally as a sanction forcing 
individuals to conform to the letter of the 
law in the community. But blame is jus- 
tified on intrinsically moral grounds. De- 
fect of moral character within the moral 
community causes pain and harm. This 
pain and harm, through the agency of 
blame, are returned in due measure to 
those whose immoral acts cause it. And 
blame provides each man with a meas- 
ure of his defect, a directly felt measure 
of his status in the moral community. 

But on this same condition—that we 
are dealing with a moral agent—blame 
does not degrade nor is the feeling of 
guilt pathological. What would be de- 
grading would be withholding blame, as 
we do in the case of the rhinoceros or 
with the rats which have regularly visit- 
ed men with plague. To treat men as 
though they could not be blamed would 
be to deny them the dignity of moral 
agents and to be forced, in so far as, in 
society, we must punish, to treat them 
individually as mere instruments in the 
realization of group welfare. To be 
forced to punish without being able to 
blame is the degradation of humanity to 
the level of brutes. To blame is always to 
question: How could you have done this? 
It is to recognize both that you did do it 
as a defective agent and that you possess 
the dignity of an agent for whom there is 
a morally acceptable alternative. Justi- 
fied blaming implicitly recognizes the 
agent’s status as a member of the moral 
community and does not reject any man 
from the community. 

There are, of course, pathological 
guilt feelings or, more properly, patho- 
logical conditions which are in some man- 
ner caused by feelings of guilt. To justify 
blame on ethical grounds is not to justify 
or to be complacent about genuinely 
pathological conditions. What is genu- 
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inely pathological must presumably be 
determined on grounds other than the 
fact that guilt is felt, and one of these 
grounds is a man’s inability to function 
effectively in the moral community 
where ethically justified blame is felt as 
a normal and healthy form of guilt. To 
point out that blame is justified on ethi- 
cal grounds is simply to indicate that 
some guilt feelings are not pathological 
and that, as justified, they are the very 
twinges of conscience on which so much 
of the ethical enterprise depends. 

As justified within the limits of moral 
possibility, where it is neither degrading 
nor pathological, blame is properly dis- 
tributed to as many moral agents as are 
known to be defective on the evidence 
relevant to any given immoral act. Thus 
the evidence in many cases of juvenile 
delinquency implicates both the parents 
and the child as delinquent and justifies 
our blaming all parties in whatever de- 
gree they are defective. The sin of the 
parent who fails to develop the moral 
character of the child is visited upon the 
child as defective character. Blame for 
such defects is directed to the child and 
to the parents, to each one in whatever 
degree responsibility for the defect can 
be fixed. 

But blame, as an intrinsic measure of 
defect and as an instrument of correc- 
tion, is effective only within certain lim- 
its and must therefore be supplemented 
by punishment. There are defects so 
grave that mere blaming can neither 
measure nor correct them. And, since 
blaming is a judgment and an attitude, 
blaming in many cases will not reach the 
defective agent; for example, blaming 
parents for the delinquency of a child, 
where blame is justified, may not reach 
and may not be felt by the parents. Thus 
punishment is a justified extension of 
blaming. Where blaming cannot properly 











measure guilt or correct the defect, pun- 
ishment is justified. As an extension of 
blaming, punishment is meted out only 
to ethical agents within a moral commu- 
nity. In any particular case of punishing, 
the effects of punishment upon the agent 
and upon the community are of prime 
significance. In a moral community the 
moral character of an agent cannot be 
destroyed in order to secure the commu- 
nity welfare; nor can the welfare of the 
community be jeopardized in order to 
realize improvement in some one indi- 
vidual’s moral character. But, within 
these limits—of the dignity of the moral 
agent, on the one hand, and the welfare 
of the moral community, on the other— 
punishment is meted out as an extension 
of blame, justified on both instrumental 
and intrinsic grounds. Within these lim- 
its, punishment no more than blame is 
degrading and pathological. 

In themselves, unjustified on moral 
grounds, blaming and punishing are de- 
grading or must be experienced as such 
by morally enlightened men. And, at the 
present moment, naturalism is so widely 
accepted and has so drastically modified 
all our attitudes that there is a tendency 
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to regard blaming and punishing as phe- 
nomena to be considered in themselves 
and so to be found degrading and patho- 
logical. But the ethical theory I have out- 
lined is in principle Kantian and non- 
naturalistic. In terms of this theory, 
neither blaming nor punishing can be 
taken in themselves. The theory, there- 
fore, cannot legitimately be rejected on 
the grounds that it affronts the moral 
sense of men whose characters and atti- 
tudes have been formed on the belief that 
moral principles cannot be justified. Eth- 
ical imperatives can be justified inde- 
pendent of an appeal to what particular 
men do in fact do. An awareness of, and 
a commitment to, these imperatives as 
justified make a difference to what, in the 
long run, any particular man will do; and 
of these imperatives, because their rec- 
ognition makes a difference, a man can 
declare that what he ought to do, he also 
can do. Within this limit of the moral 
possibility, of the dignity of a moral 
agent and the welfare of a moral com- 
munity, blame and punishment are jus- 
tified and become an integral part of the 
ethical enterprise. 
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DISCUSSION 





IN DEFENSE OF HEDONISM 


D. H. MONRO 


HE case against hedonism does not seem 

to me as conclusive as is often assumed. 
Dr. Ewing' disposes of it by citing five imagi- 
nary situations in all of which, he claims, the 
inadequacy of the hedonist analysis be- 
comes obvious. Dr. Ewing’s illustrations are 
ingenious, and they do bring out the central 
difficulties of hedonistic ultilitarianism. I 
would not deny that the difficulties are real; 
but I am not sure that they cannot be over- 
come. 

We may get one of his objections out of 
the way at once, because I am prepared to 
concede it. But so have many hedonists. 
Suppose, Ewing says, nobody in Cambridge 
except him had any pleasure at all but that 
his pleasure was seventy thousand times as 
intense as the average pleasure which the 
seventy thousand inhabitants now enjoy. 
Would the state of Cambridge be as good? 
The answer is, of course, No; and it follows 
that we must amend the ultilitarian formula 
to include the equal distribution of happi- 
ness as well as its maximization. Mill 
thought that Bentham’s method of com- 
puting the maximum of happiness (‘“‘every- 
one to count for one and no one for more 
than one’’) secured this; but he was plainly 
wrong. Sidgwick made the emendation quite 
explicitly. Making it does, of course, destroy 
some of the simplicity of the theory: it gives 
us two ultimate principles instead of one, 
and plainly they may conflict. But hedonis- 
tic utilitarianism is no worse off here than 
the ideal utilitariansim which Ewing de- 
fends; for, however “good” is defined, we 
must aim at its equal distribution as well as 
its maximization. We can, of course, say 
that the equal distribution of good is itself 
good and that it must therefore be entered 
as one item in our calculus; but this seems 
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to depend purely on an ambiguity in the 
word “good” from which “happiness” is 
(happily) free. 

Three of Ewing’s illustrations seem to 
center around one of the stock objections to 
hedonism: the distinction between higher 
and lower pleasures. Bentham denied quali- 
tative distinctions between pleasures and 
was driven to maintain that pushpin is as 
good as poetry. Mill admitted qualitative 
distinctions and was faced with the obvious 
conclusion, which he simply evaded, that 
pleasure could not, then, be the sole criterion 
of value. The hedonist, it seems, must im- 
pale himself on one of the horns of this 
dilemma. Is there any escape? 

Let us notice, in the first place, that there 
is not one point here but two. We feel like 
replying impatiently to Bentham that, if 
you go through life without ever reading 
any poetry, you will miss something which 
will not be made up to you by any number 
of extra games of pushpin. But we could 
make the point without going beyond the 
“lower” pleasures. If you go through life 
without ever smoking a cigarette, you have 
missed something that will not be made up 
to you by eating a few extra boxes of choco- 
lates. You may, of course, decide to do with- 
out the particular pleasure of smoking, and 
you may be wise; but the fact remains that, 
in so far as it is a pleasure, it is a unique one, 
not quite like any other, just as the pleasure 
of drinking beer is not quite like the pleasure 
of drinking whiskey, or the pleasure of eat- 
ing chocolates is not quite like the pleasure 
of eating oysters. But we can say this with- 
out supposing that any of these activities is 
of value apart from pleasure. This kind of 
qualitative distinction does not involve an 
additional criterion of value; and it is, of 














course, made by Bentham himself, who is at 
some pains to give us an exhaustive cata- 
logue of the different kinds of pleasure. Of 
course, we might say that variety of experi- 
ence is good in itself: that human beings are 
so constituted that, in order to have the 
maximum of pleasure, we need a variety of 
pleasurable sensations as well as a quantity 
of them. But this can be regarded, as Ben- 
tham does regard it, as simply a psychologi- 
cal fact: we have to take account, in our cal- 
culus, of the pain of monotony or of satiety. 
Of course, this is not quite adequate: what 
we have said does indeed suggest that “max- 
imum satisfaction” is a complex concept, 
which cannot be fully described as the mere 
addition and subtraction of homogeneous 
units of pleasure or pain. This destroys 
much of the simplicity of the hedonist the- 
ory, but it does not, I think, really invali- 
date it. 

But, of course, the difference between 
higher and lower pleasures involves more 
than this. Poetry is not merely different 
from pushpin: it is more valuable. And we 
continue to feel that it is more valuable, 
even though it gives us less pleasure. But 
Bentham would, of course, say that here we 
are merely considering the intensity of pleas- 
ure without taking account of such other 
factors as purity and fecundity. The higher 
pleasures, are, as a matter of fact, those 
which lead on to further pleasure and which 
seem, on the whole, less mixed with pain. 
We do, indeed, find it difficult not to say, in 
explaining the difference, that the higher 
pleasures are “more satisfying in the long 
run.” The writers who have insisted most 
strenuously on the difference between higher 
and lower pleasures still tend to assume that 
the higher pleasures are, as a matter of fact, 
more pleasant. A good example is Hutche- 
son. After carefully pointing out that we 
must consider the “dignity” of pleasures as 
well as their intensity, he still clings to the 
eighteenth-century thesis that “self-love 
and social are the same” and thinks he can 
prove it merely by pointing out that “the 
benevolent affections” afford us the high- 
est enjoyments. We may smile at the incon- 
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sistency here; but actually the concept of 
higher pleasure does include the notion of 
affording greater satisfaction. Bentham’s 
analysis is by no means obviously absurd. 
But, says Ewing, “suppose two men who 
are deriving equal pleasure, one from en- 
joying the company of friends he loves and 
the other from torturing enemies he hates,” 
Isn’t it obvious that, in spite of the equality 
of pleasure, one activity is good and the 
other evil? Of course, the hedonist can at 
once reply that we have to consider the 
pain of the victims. This can, however, be 
set aside. Suppose, Ewing suggests, that the 
victims do not in fact suffer, although the 
torturer thinks they do. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that he is a witch-doctor, who imag- 
ines that he can bring great suffering on his 
enemies by roasting wax images of them 
over a slow fire. The hedonist can still reply 
that this type of pleasure remains evil be- 
cause it is part and parcel of a general vin- 
dictiveness, the general tendency of which is 
to cause unhappiness both to the agent him- 
self (by cutting him off from other sources 
of pleasure) and to others. This defense 
does, indeed, drive the hedonist off the 
safe ground of actual painful consequences 
to the much more doubtful gound of the 
general tendency of actions to produce such 
consequences. As this comes out more clear- 
ly in one of the other illustrations, we shall 
for the moment postpone discussion of it. 

Ewing’s point, however, is not this, but 
that, if we abstract the pleasure from its 
consequences, the hedonist will have to say 
that in itself, as pleasure, the pleasure in the 
pain of others is good. Bentham does of 
course say this quite explicitly. And indeed 
Ewing himself says something not at all un- 
like it in The Definition of Good: 

The case of vicious pleasures may be cited 
against me. I should reply that we must dis- 
tinguish their pleasantness from the character- 
istics that make them vicious. It if be objected 
that on my view we should at least be under a 
prima facie duty to pursue them because they 
are pleasant, I should reply that the objection 
is innocuous if we realise what is the only sense 
in which this would follow.? 
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What Ewing is saying here is that the 
vicious pleasure is good in so far as it is 
pleasant but that this goodness is out- 
weighed by the other characteristics which 
make it vicious. That is, of course, what 
Bentham says; but there is this important 
difference, that Ewing thinks of the vicious 
characteristics as residing in the action itself 
and not merely in its consequences. This en- 
ables him to say that the pleasure of tortur- 
ing one’s enemies is intrinsically evil. The 
question is whether the evil characteristics 
can be identified with the tendency of the 
action to cause future pain and whether 
this, even if it is granted, does not destroy 
the hedonist case, since it is possible to 
think of circumstances where the evil conse- 
quences would not in fact follow. If the 
pleasure remains evil nonetheless, does this 
not mean that a tendency to cause painful 
consequences is bad in itself, and not merely 
because the consequences are bad? And this 
brings us back to the point, referred to in the 
last paragraph, whose discussion we have 
postponed. 

Again, Ewing says, imagine two communi- 
ties, “the members of one unjust, selfish, 
stupid, addicted almost solely to animal 
pleasures, the members of the other intelli- 
gent, artistic, loving, highly moral; but sup- 
pose that the amount of pleasure enjoyed in 
the two communities was so similar that we 
could not say which we enjoyed more.” 
Isn’t it obvious that the second is neverthe- 
less intrinsically better? The hedonist would 
say at once that in the nature of the case the 
amounts of pleasure could not be equal. 
Ewing counters this by supposing “that the 
latter community lived under much less 
favourable external circumstances and that 
this outweighed the hedonistic effect of 
their good qualities.” But this is, I think, 
irrelevant. The hedonist can reply that 
moral judgments apply only to human ac- 
tions. Nothing in the supposition, then, 
need prevent us from judging the first com- 
munity good and the second bad. 

(I am assuming that, when Ewing says: 
‘We should in fact prefer the latter com- 
munity and rightly prefer it,” he means by 





“prefer” “judge it good.”” He may perhaps 
mean not this but “prefer to live in it.” 
This is a much more doubtful assertion. We 
might, in fact, choose to desert the company 
of, let us say, virtuous, artistic, and intelli- 
gent Eskimos, living on very little food in a 
very cold climate, in favor of less exalted but 
more comfortable surroundings. Of course, 
it would depend on the extent of the hard- 
ship in the one community and of the vice 
in the other; but this tells in favor of the 
hedonist theory rather than against it. But 
don’t we, it may be asked, feel that we ought 
to prefer to live in the virtuous community, 
even if human frailty prevents us, in fact, 
from preferring it? What we feel, I think, is 
that we ought to encourage the one way of 
life and discourage the other; but this may 
well be because of the “hedonic conse- 
quences.” The case would be different if it 
could be shown that the external circum- 
stances were the result of the way of life—if 
the virtue of the Eskimos, for example, 
caused the climate to deteriorate. But it is 
by no means certain that we would, in that 
case, still call it virtue.) 

The third illustration which depends on 
the distinction between higher and lower 
pleasures is really a variant of the old conun- 
drum about Socrates dissatisfied and a pig 
satisfied. Ewing makes the alternatives a 
little more precise: we are to have thirty 
years of life as pleasant as the most pleasant 
week we have experienced on condition that 
we can only enjoy the pleasures of a pig. 
And we are asked to choose between this 
and twenty-nine years of life equally pleas- 
ant with the pleasures of a good and reason- 
ably cultivated human being. If we object 
that we would soon get bored with the por- 
cine life, the answer is that we are to ima- 
gine that we have undergone a physiological 
or psychological treatment that removes 
this disability. 

The hedonist can, I think, reply that our 
judgments about the good life cannot in 
practice be divorced from the accumulated 
experience of mankind about the most satis- 
fying life. We prefer the pleasures of Socra- 
tes simply because we have found that they 











are (in the long run, and taking account of 
fecundity, purity, and so forth) more satis- 
fying. But, asks Ewing, suppose it were 
otherwise. Suppose we had undergone psy- 
chological or physiological treatment that 
changed the nature of our satisfactions. 
Wouldn’t we still make the same judgments 
as before? The answer is, I should say, that 
we don’t know. We know what, as men, we 
find satisfying and what, as men, we judge 
good. It is at least not obviously absurd to 
say that the two judgments are related in 
the way Bentham says they are. Ewing’s ap- 
peal, throughout this argument, is to the 
moral consciousness of his readers. I do not 
see how we can tell what our considered 
moral judgment on these matters would be 
if our natures were radically transformed. 

We are left with Ewing’s last, and per- 
haps most telling, illustration. Two men, A 
and B, are shipwrecked with only one life- 
belt between them. A is the father of a large 
family of young children and has a position 
of great responsibility, with great prospects 
of useful service before him. B has no de- 
pendents and no important responsibilities. 
On purely hedonistic grounds, we can say 
that A ought to have the life-belt. But there 
are two ways in which this desirable conse- 
quence can occur. B, after rapidly totting up 
both sides of the hedonic calculus, may say 
to A: “Take it, old man; the balance of 
pleasurable units is on your side.” Or A, hav- 
ing made the same lightning calculation, 
may snatch the life-belt with one hand and 
push B under with the other. 

The consequences of each action are the 
same. Moreover, the motive is the same, if 
we assume that the motive is simply the 
maximization of happiness in each case. (It 
is not clear, from Ewing’s statement, 
whether we are to make this assumption or 
not.) Yet, don’t we feel that there is a great 
difference in value between the two actions? 

What can the hedonist reply? He can 
hardly say that A has acquired the begin- 
nings of a habit that may cause unhappiness 
in the future. It is very unlikely that A will 
ever do anything of the sort again. Once 
again the hedonist has to fall back on the 
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general tendency of each action or of the 
frame of mind behind it. A’s action would 
exhibit a general willingness to sacrifice 
others, B’s a willingness to sacrifice one’s 
self. Is it enough to say that we admire B’s 
action because in general it is the kind of ac- 
tion that leads to the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, whereas A’s is the 
kind of action that in general militates 
against the greatest happiness? Doesn’t 
this amount to saying that, although A’s 
action is not wrong in these circumstances, 
it would be wrong in other circumstances? 
And don’t we feel that, as a matter of fact, 
it is wrong even in these circumstances and 
that B’s action is right? Further, since our 
own happiness is a unit of equal value with 
anyone else’s, why should a readiness to 
sacrifice others to one’s self, when the gen- 
eral happiness requires it, be less virtuous 
than a readiness to sacrifice one’s self to 
others? 

This example, then, raises two problems 
for the hedonist. One is the familiar one 
about the general tendency of an action as 
distinct from its actual consequences in a 
particular case. The second is the difficulty 
of supposing prudence, or self-interest, to be 
a duty. The first, indeed, presents itself 
more obviously if we suppose A’s action to 
be done from simple selfishness and not 
from a disinterested desire to promote the 
general happiness. If we suppose this latter 
motive, it is really the second difficulty that 
is involved. The hedonist can of course say 
that the practical danger is that we shall 
consider our own happiness too much, not 
too little; that our judgments about the 
general happiness are almost invariably bi- 
ased on the side of our own interests. Conse- 
quently, we suspect the man who, like A in 
our example, decides that the general hap- 
piness demands that he should sacrifice 
someone else. The disposition to self-sacri- 
fice is valued for the purely practical reason 
that it is the one we are most in need of: its 
value is basically a scarcity value. We are 
inclined, I think, to resist this conclusion; 
but I do not know that it is obviously false. 

If we accept it, the difficulty resolves it- 
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self, once more, into the one about the gen- 
eral tendency of actions. We come back 
again, then, to this as the central problem 
for the hedonist. Let us state it as clearly as 
possible. The value of an action, it is said, 
may indeed be regarded as its tendency to 
have good consequences; but the action 
which has this tendency is intrinsically good, 
good as an end and not merely as a means. 
The proof is that we continue to think it 
good even if the consequences do not in 
fact follow. We can readily think of good 
actions which fail to have good consequences 
and of bad actions which do have them. 

Now, my contention is that nothing in 
this disproves that virtue is good merely as 
a means. For there is nothing about this 
state of affairs that is in any way peculiar to 
morality. We make precisely similar judg- 
ments about football or about rifle-shooting. 
In these sports we can distinguish between 
a good shot or a good kick and a lucky shot 
or kick. We can quite reasonably say: 
“That shot hit the target, but it was not 
really a good shot.” Equally we can say: 
“That was a good shot, though (by some 
curious mischance) it did not hit the target.” 
Yet we do not mean that a good shot is good 
except as a means or that the end is any- 
thing else except hitting the target. We can 
make the corresponding judgments about 
good kicks that do not score goals and lucky 
kicks that do; and again we do not mean 
that kicking has any transcendental, intrin- 
sic value distinct from its efficiency. 

The distinction involved here is of course 
the familiar utilitarian one between the val- 
ue of an action and the virtue of the agent. 
However this may be disputed when ap- 
plied to morals, it seems obviously sensible 
when applied to the kick or the shot. It is 
one thing to say that the kick was of value 
in the given situation, as helping to bring 
about a desired result; it is another thing to 
ask whether the player would be wise to 
cultivate that particular method of kick- 
ing, or the coach to teach it. But the second 
question is merely the question as to 
whether, in general, in the circumstances 
most likely to arise in practice, such kicks 


will have the value in the sense of the first 
question. 

This argument is relevant to another 
stock objection to hedonistic utilitarianism, 
which Ewing does not raise. This is based on 
the distinction between the general obliga- 
tion to increase human happiness and (a) 
particular obligations, like my obligation to 
support my wife and family, and (8) con- 
tractual obligations, like my obligation to 
pay my debts. These, it is argued, are not 
merely particular cases of the general obli- 
gation. If I can give either x units of happi- 
ness to my wife and family or x + 1 units 
to a complete stranger, we may still think 
it right to prefer the former course. And we 
would certainly not think it right to divert 
money from our creditors (who may be 
rich and in no need of it) to people who have 
no claims to it at all, simply on the grounds 
that the money would give them the greater 
happiness. A very great increase in the gen- 
eral happiness might, it is admitted, justify 
breaking a contract or neglecting a particu- 
lar obligation; but not amy increase. 

The utilitarian answer to this is well 
known. We must consider, it would be said, 
the general consequences to society as a 
whole, as well as the particular consequences 
of each action taken by itself. Failure to 
pay one’s debts does not merely affect the 
creditor who loses his money. It also deals 
a blow at the trust which members of the 
community have in one another. And this 
consequence is far more important than it 
looks at first sight. It would be quite impos- 
sible to carry on an orderly existence if one 
could not rely on one’s neighbors to tell the 
truth at least most of the time Society de- 
pends on this far more than most of us 
realize. 

The point about contractual obligations 
is sometimes put by saying that the right- 
ness of an action often depends, not on the 
future, but on the past. There is a parallel 
here with science. The scientist is often con- 
cerned with past happenings because he 
wants to be able to predict what will happen 
in the future. He wants to be able to say: If 
this substance makes a blue stain on litmus 
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paper, it will do such and such if I pour it 
into this retort. In the same way we need to 
be able to say with confidence: If X signed 
this contract, then he will do such and such. 
The difference is, of course, that scientific 
laws cannot be broken. Moral laws can. If 
the litmus paper were a free agent, one 
might say that it was its duty to resist the 
temptation to turn pink, instead of blue, 
when encountering an alkali. The obligation 
is on us to act in a constant and predictable 
way. But this is not because predictability 
is a good thing in itself but because it makes 
possible an organized society. And human 
happiness does depend, very largely, on the 
existence of organized societies. 

The point applies to particular obliga- 
tions also, in so far as they differ from con- 
tractual ones. Increasing happiness, like 
every other human activity, requires organi- 
zation if it is to be done efficiently. Organi- 
zation implies, as a rule, division of labor. 
The existence of family ties and the like is 
simply the result of this division of labor 
when applied to benevolence. Different com- 
munities do, as a matter of fact, divide it 
differently. In some a man has a special ob- 
ligation to his brother-in-law or his wife’s 
uncle or his sister’s son which may out- 
weigh his obligation to any other member of 
his family. This seems odd to us; but the im- 
portant thing is not the existence of this tie 
or that tie but that everybody should accept 
the responsibility for helping some other 
member of the community and be able to 
depend on the same responsibility being 
felt toward himself. 

One may say, further, that, unless we rec- 
ognize that these particular obligations do 
derive their validity from a general obliga- 
tion to the whole of mankind, they become 
positively harmful. This should be sufficient- 
ly obvious at this period of the world’s 
history. 

Professor Carritt rejects this utilitarian ar- 
gument about the general consequences toso- 
ciety for two main reasons. The first is that 


the argument assumes a very remarkable 
stupidity in men. They are told both that the 
only right conduct is to produce the greatest 
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happiness, and also that they must perform 
the act called paying a debt, even when it 
manifestly does not produce the greatest happi- 
ness, for fear they should encourage people not 
to perform it when it manifestly does. It is 
like telling us to confer improper favors for 
fear we: should encourage ourselves or others 
to refuse proper ones.3 


But is stupidity implied here? Notice that 
Carritt says manifestly. But those who argue 
as he does would generally say that when it 
is very obvious that paying one’s debt will 
conflict with the greatest balance of happi- 
ness, it is not one’s duty to pay it. What 
they do say is that it needs to be a very 
great difference before the contractual obli- 
gation is outweighed. But it is precisely the 
borderline cases that are likely to cause 
doubt and uncertainty. Calculations about 
the general happiness are not easy to make 
(as the opponents of utilitarianism are usu- 
ally the first to admit), and I may well be 
doubtful about what conclusion you will 
reach in a particular case. It is not, there- 
fore, assuming stupidity to say that men’s 
conduct will be relatively unpredictable un- 
less they follow some definite rule of conduct 
except where it is very obvious that this rule 
will not make for the general happiness. One 
might as well say that the rule of law (that 
judges should follow set rules and precedents 
rather than judge every case according to 
what they feel would be fair) implies stu- 
pidity. We know that the rule of law does 
cause anomalies, but we feel that it is worth 
risking these for the sake of certainty and 
predictability. 

Carritt’s second criticism is more damag- 
ing. The utilitarian argument, he says, as- 
sumes the publicity of actions. The secret 
breach will have no general consequences to 
society because no one will know about it. 
“However solemnly we might have promised 
a dying creditor to pay his children, yet, if no- 
body knew of the debt and we honestly be- 
lieved that we could make more happiness 
by breaking our word, it would be our plain 
duty to break it.’’4 

One can, of course, say here that the 
general security demands that we should be 
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able to feel confident that people will keep 
their promises, pay their debts, and so on, 
even if no one does know about them. After 
all, if it were generally recognized that 
secrecy absolved us from our duty of keep- 
ing promises, it would be impossible to com- 
fort a dying man in the way suggested. 

But this may be shifting from the utili- 
tarian criterion to Kant’s. The consequences 
envisaged are not, it may be said, the actual 
consequences but the logical ones. They are 
important not for themselves but as reveal- 
ing the intrinsic nature of the action. Al- 
though the particular point (about the pub- 
licity of actions) is different, the general 
point is the same as with vicious pleasures 
or the life-belt example. The consequences 
are not the criterion, because we continue to 
condemn the action even in those special 
cases when, because of peculiar circum- 
stances, the logical consequences do not in 
fact accrue. And this brings us back to the 
answer already given. 

Summarizing, then, the hedonist can, I 
think, say something like this: 

1. Value judgments may be made about a 
given action in a given situation. The ques- 
tion we are then asking is whether the action 
is or is not likely to lead to the maximization 
and equal distribution of happiness. 

2. Value judgments may also be made 
about the habits of mind, the dispositions 
which human beings ought to cultivate in 
themselves. The question then is whether 
the actions resulting from such a disposition 
are in general likely to bring about the gen- 
eral happiness or not. Further, the emotion 
of moral approval or disapproval] with which 
we contemplate actions is itself part of the 
mechanism of cultivating dispositions. It is 
not merely a matter of habitually perform- 
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ing certain actions, as in acquiring a muscu- 
lar skill; it is also a matter of habitually feel- 
ing in a particular way about certain classes 
of action. Hence, to appeal to our moral 
consciousness, when we contemplate such 
situations as A and B and the single life- 
belt, is really to pose this second question, 
not the first. Nevertheless, the second ques- 
tion (as is clear in the kick or shot analogy) 
would be meaningless without the first. 

3. When we ask this second question, we 
are usually thinking of men not as isolated 
individuals but as members of a society. 
This makes predictability valuable. Even 
constancy in wrongdoing has some value in 
making an organized society possible. The 
economic man is not an engaging character, 
but his unswerving selfishness does make it 
possible to manipulate his environment so 
as to effect some increase in the general hap- 
piness. Constancy in virtue would of course 
be much better because it would enable the 
increase to be much greater. Constancy is 
far from being the supreme virtue, but it is 
sufficiently valuable (as a means to the 
maximization of happiness) to make plau- 
sible the assertion that particular obligations 
(i.e., the obligation to follow a set rule of 
conduct) may sometimes outweigh the gen- 
eral obligation to effect the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. 

I would not deny that there are difficul- 
ties in this theory. I would merely suggest 
that the difficulties are no greater than those 
which confront the alternative theories of 
ethics and that hedonism cannot be dis- 
posed of quite so easily as Ewing seems to 
think. 
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VICO IN TRANSLATION 


ARTHUR CHILD 


N THE appearance of the translation of 
Vico’s New Science by Messrs. Bergin 
and Fisch, I was elated that we should now 
be able to study the work in our native 
tongue; and as I read it I admired what I 
took for a combination of the elegance of 
Michelet’s renditions with a quite peculiar 
faithfulness to the expressions of the author 
himself. It came, therefore, as a shock to 
read that your reviewer, Mr. Elio Gianturco 
(in the issue for January, 1950), condemns 
the translation as “‘subprofessional’’ and re- 
gards its publication as having “disserved 
the cause of Vichian studies.” In effect, then, 
Mr. Gianturco presents us with a triple 
choice if we wish to understand Vico: either 
to master for ourselves the Italian of our 
day, that of Vico’s day, the Neapolitan di- 
alect of his time, Latin, and the doctrines of 
the Neapolitan schools of grammar and 
rhetoric; or to wait some two or three cen- 
turies till a new translation appears in the 
natural course of events; or else to pray for 
the subvention of a new translation, now, by 
some genuine expert on all the above sub- 
jects. 

But are Messrs. Bergin and Fisch really 
quite so incompetent as Mr. Gianturco sug- 
gests? He tells us that “the translation is 
marred by a multitude of errors” and ad- 
duces the four which he terms “the most ob- 
vious.” I hope that I may presume on your 
space to consider these alleged errors, since 
on them as fair samples—or, rather, as egre- 
gious samples—Mr. Gianturco in the main 
rests his condemnation of the results of “the 
love and the meritorious devotion” which 
the translators have expended. 

1. Referring to the sentence “In the West 
Indies the Mexicans were found to write in 
hieroglyphics, and Jan de Laet in his de- 
scription of the new India describes the 
hieroglyphics of the Indians as divers heads 
of animals, plants, flowers and fruits, and 
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notes that they distinguish families by their 
cippi; which is the same use that is made of 
family coats-of-arms in our world” (p. 
128), Mr. Gianturco complains that the 
Italian ceppi (meaning, among other things, 
a “root-stock” or a “family stock’’) is ren- 
dered by the Latin-English ‘‘cippi’” (which 
means, according to Merriam-Webster, “a 
post or pillar; esp. a gravestone or an in- 
scribed stone set up as a landmark’’). Vico’s 
own word (if, indeed, he did not intend 
cippi rather than ceppi—an easy chance for 
error by either author or typesetter) hardly 
makes sense, to me, in the context. From the 
context I suppose that the Mexicans were 
said by Jan de Laet to distinguish families 
by what we might call “totemic symbols.” 
(Though whether they were said to chisel 
these symbols on steles, I should not venture 
to guess. Furthermore, I see no reason to 
care.) 

2. Objecting to the literal translation of 
selte dei tempi as “sects of times, “Mr. 
Gianturco offers us, as an alternative, “types 
of Zeitgeister’”’! But I shall comment later on 
his philosophy of translation. 

3. “On page 116, vitt which, in the origi- 
nal, has its natural significance of ‘vine- 
trees,’ is Englished by ‘looped heads of 
screws’(!).”” In the passage concerned Vico 
is discussing the formation of expressions for 
inanimate things by metaphor from the hu- 
man body and its parts and functions. Now, 
according to my Italian dictionary, viti may 
refer either to “vines” or to “‘screws’’; and 
it seems to me that for purposes of transla- 
tion Messrs. Bergin and Fisch made the 
better choice, since screws of a certain type 
are commonly said to have eyes—but are 
vines said to have eyes? I don’t know. And 
I’m sure I don’t know, either, which Vico 
had in mind. If I were Vico and writing in 
English, I should mention needles, myself, 
or else potatoes. But what does it matter? 
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4. “On page 68, the highly peculiar Vichi- 
an word impropriati (‘distorted from their 
proper meaning, or form’) is translated by 
the bizarre ‘impropriated.’ ”’ And why not? 
In ordinary (ecclesiastical) English “impro- 
priated” does mean something else; but 
if, as Mr. Gianturco assures us, impro- 
priati is a highly peculiar Vichian word, 
what could be more appropriate than to 
“impropriate” the corresponding Latinism 
in our own language? In Vico’s text, Italian 
or English, the meaning is perfectly clear. 

Since these documented—and ‘most ob- 
vious’”—errors either amount to nothing 
where they might possibly be errors or else 
are not errors at all, I am very, and I think, 
justly, suspicious of Mr. Gianturco’s other 
and undocumented, charges. I did make one 
further check, namely, on the charge that 
“the effort to fragment and simplify the 
composite vertebration of Vico’s sentences 
has resulted in spineless reconstructions,” 
by turning in the absence of guidance, to the 
first page of the English version, where I 
found that the translators had broken up the 
loosely joined clauses of two Italian into 
seven English sentences. But there is only 
one change of any significance: that the Eng- 
lish has become easier to grasp than the 
Italian. 

And now, if I may, I shall say something 
about Mr. Gianturco’s philosophy of trans- 
lation. We all know that there are here two 
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opposite schools of thought, one maintaining 
that the translator, rethinking the original, 
should attempt to express the thoughts as 
the author would have done had he been 
writing the second language; the other main- 
taining that the translator should strive for 
as great a literal fidelity as the peculiarities 
of his own language allow. And to which 
school does Mr. Gianturco belong? So far as 
I can tell, to both. For, if the translators are 
literal, he tells them that they should engage 
in an “intimate exegesis’ —such an exegesis, 
apparently, as would English tempi by Zeit- 
geister and diritto natural delle genti by who 
knows what; while if they so far depart from 
the literal as to emend a word, as to choose 
one of two possible alternatives when Mr. 
Gianturco would choose the other, as to sub- 
stitute a period for a semicolon, he accuses 
them of “blunders” and “spineless recon- 
structions”! 

From this consideration of the strongest 
criticisms a learned scholar of Italian and of 
Vico can make, I conclude that the present 
work must be as trustworthy as any transla- 
tion that has not been revised by the author. 
And since I also conclude, perforce, that the 
review was eminently unfair, I hope you can 
publish this note as a righting, in some 
measure, of the wrong done to the transla- 
tion, to its authors, to its possible readers, 
and to “the cause of Vichian studies.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











ETHICAL PROBLEMS AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


PATRICK ROMANELL 


VER since the military use of the atomic 
bomb our scientists have not only be- 
come aware as a group of the practical bear- 
ing of their research on moral and political 
issues; they have also become more and 
more interested in the theoretical question 
concerning the possibility of ethics as a sci- 
ence. A typical example is S. J. Holmes, pro- 
fessor emeritus of zodlogy at the University 
of California. Professor Holmes is the dean 
of our morally minded biologists who believe 
that ethical problems should be solved by 
the methods of science. His latest book, Life 
and Morals (1948), is an eloquent plea for an 
evolutionary system of ethics based on the 
life-sciences. Urging ethics to emancipate it- 
self from the chains of theology and meta- 
physics, the author tries hard to reduce it to 
a branch of biology. But, in changing mas- 
ters, he willy-nilly jumps from the frying 
pan into the fire, confusing the type of sci- 
entific method actually appropriate to prob- 
lems of existence with that which is possibly 
appropriate to problems of value. Even 
though it is quite obvious that the methods 
of ethics differ in type from those of biology, 
Professor Holmes is too much of a positivist 
to distinguish them clearly and distinctly. 
There is perhaps no greater irony in the pur- 
suit of knowledge than this: that a good sci- 
entist in one field turns out to be not so good 
in another. 

The author states his case for a scientific 
approach to ethics on page 15 thus: “‘Moral 
problems must be solved by scientific meth- 
ods, like the problems of the physiologist or 
the student of economics.’ However, in- 
stead of proceeding to analyze the specific 
nature of the methods of a normative in- 
quiry like ethics, he tacitly assumes that 
they are the same in type as those of an ex- 
istential inquiry like physiology and as those 
of a hybrid inquiry like economics. He gives 
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his ambiguous position away when he re- 
marks on the same page that he is making 
no attempt in his book “‘to discuss the much 
mooted question of the relation of the ‘is’ 
and the ‘ought.’” For not to discuss such a 
“mooted question” is not to talk ethics at 
all. An author who is supposed to write 
about ethics cannot and should not be at- 
tacked for not dealing with something else, 
but he can and should be criticized for not 
dealing with ethics. 

Beginning with a positivistic misconcep- 
tion of scientific method, Holmes is led to 
commit what we may call “the fallacy of 
misplacing methods of science,” in that he 
assumes throughout his work that the prob- 
lems of ethics can be solved by the empirical 
methods of the life-sciences alone. Now, to 
assume that the methods appropriate for in- 
vestigating matters of existence are ade- 
quate for dealing with matters of value is 
unwarranted by the facts of the case as well 
as on principles. For to suppose as much 
would imply that we could deduce what is 
desirable in human conduct from premises 
stating only what is actually desired by so 
and so—an implication which is faulty be- 
cause no distinction is made between what 
is and what ought to be. 

Without norms, which constitute the pos- 
tulates of a theory of value, the field of 
ethics is one big-buzzing-blooming confu- 
sion. Moreover, inasmuch as a moral hy- 
pothesis by definition cannot be validated or 
invalidated simply by finding out what 
people actually want under such and such 
circumstances, the methods for acquiring 
truths of value cannot, by implication, be 
identical with those for reaching truths of 
fact. This is not to deny, to be sure, the 
validity of what the author expressly insists 
on, namely, that everything we can know 
about man is “pertinent to moral inquiry,” 
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but it does deny the validity of the implied 
idea, that ethical science is nothing but a 
glorified biology of man. Just as we should 
not make a virtue out of our egocentric pre- 
dicament in epistemology, so we should not 
make a virtue out of our biocentric predica- 
ment in ethics. 

The purpose of this brief discussion is 
merely to suggest that any ethical system 
which adopts exclusively methods appropri- 
ate to a nonnormative subject matter, such 
as Holmes’s Darwinian conception, neces- 
sarily issues in an unscientific theory of eth- 
ics, despite the appearances to the contrary. 
Consequently, since the methods of ethics 
to be truly scientific must be sui generis, to 
some extent at least, we may conclude that 
there is no such thing as one type of scien- 
tific method applicable to all sorts of subject 
matter indiscriminately. Though the goal of 
all science is one—the search after truth— 
its roads are many. All of which leads to a 
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pluralistic theory of “type analysis” in com- 
parative methodology. In short, scientific 
method, say, in biology means one thing, 
but scientific method in ethics means an- 
other. 

Thus the preliminary problem of a genu- 
inely scientific methodology is to determine 
the specific types of procedures that are ap- 
propriate to the distinct kinds of subject 
matter to be investigated. The history of 
science, of course, is a concrete record of 
what these methodological types have been 
under their various stages of development. 
It is out of place to enumerate them here, 
but suffice it to say that Professor Holmes 
unfortunately spoils his timely case for a 
“naturalistic” standpoint on morals by fail- 
ing to make clear which type or types of sci- 
entific method are needed for solving our 
problems of ethics, individual and social. 


WELLs COLLEGE 


NOTES 


1. I am indebted to Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, 
head of the medical branch at the University of 
Texas, for calling my attention to a fitting note on 
“Scientific Method and Social Problems” in Science 
(CIX [March 18, 1949], 290-91) by Edgar G. 
Miller, Jr., of the department of biochemistry at 
Columbia University. Miller wisely observes that 


‘‘man’s most urgent problems are in the area of the 
social sciences. Their solution will not be speeded 
by trying to remold these sciences into the image of 
physics, chemistry, or biology.” If this argument 
holds for the social sciences in general, it holds a 
fortiori for ethics in particular. 











THE Gop Tuat FatLep. Edited by Richard 
Crossman. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
Pp. 273. $3.50. 

THE Vi7TAL CENTER. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. Pp. 
274. $3.00. 

The corruption of the Soviet experiment, 
from the great vision which inspired Lenin to 
the monstrous, hope-abandoned state it is to- 
day, is the great political tragedy of our time. 
In the twenties, millions found in Russia an in- 
carnation of the age-old dream of a just Re- 
public. In the thirties (Koestler calls it the 
“Pink Decade’’), fellow-traveling among West- 
ern scholars and writers became so fashionable 
that expressing criticism of Russia was con- 
sidered bad taste—like criticizing a woman’s 
hat. Not until the late forties did it become 
clear, beyond every reasonable doubt, that the 
Russian god-man had grown into a paranoid, 
feeble-minded giant. 

The God That Failed is part of the rapidly 
growing literature of disenchantment. It was 
the happy idea of Richard Crossman, British 
socialist and assistant editor of the New States- 
man and Nation, to assemble in one volume the 
personal confessions of six prominent writers, 
each telling why he entered and later abandoned 
the Communist cause. Of the six, Arthur 
Koestler, Ignazio Silone, and Richard Wright 
were active in the party. André Gide, Louis 
Fischer, and Stephen Spender were fellow- 
travelers but were close enough to the party to 
have shared with the others the same euphoria 
of conversion. Koestler describes this experience 
as follows: 

To say that one had “‘seen the light” is a poor 
description of the mental rapture which only the 
convert knows (regardless of what faith he has been 
converted to). The new light seems to pour from all 
directions across the skull; the whole universe falls 
into pattern like the stray pieces of a jigsaw puzzle 
assembled by magic at one stroke. There is now an 
answer to every question, doubts and conflicts are a 
matter of the tortured past—a past already remote, 
when one had lived in dismal ignorance in the taste- 
less, colorless world of those who don’t know. 


And, toall six, leaving the movement brought 
the same bitter sense of desolation. ‘‘I headed 
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home alone, really alone now,’ says Richard 
Wright, after describing the events which pre- 
cipitated his final break. Silone writes: 

The truth is this: the day I left the Communist 
Party was a very sad one for me, it was like a day of 
deep mourning for my lost youth. . . . It is not easy 
to free oneself from an experience as intense as that 
of the underground organization of the Communist 
Party. Something of it remains and leaves a mark 
on the character which lasts all one’s life. One can, 
in fact, notice how recognizable the ex-Communists 
are. They constitute a category apart, like ex-priests 
and ex-regular officers. The number of ex-Com- 
munists is legion today. ‘‘The final struggle,” I said 
jokingly to Togliatti recently, ‘‘will be between the 
Communists and ex-Communists.” 


It is important to understand that not one of 
the six broke with communism because of a 
change in what he regarded as the ends of social 
justice. They broke because of a conviction that 
Russia had betrayed those ends. The same 
loyalties led them out that led them in, and in 
this double movement they acquired a new in- 
sight into the strength of the democratic means. 
Their former impatience had led them to be- 
lieve it necessary to abandon democratic values 
for temporary fascist expedients. It is the recog- 
nition of the fatal character of this strategy that 
forms the underlying ethical theme of all six 
essays—the recognition that, except for rare 
occasions, an evil means corrupts both those 
who use it and the final end itself. It was a truth 
that had been vigorously expressed by nine- 
teenth-century English political philosophers 
but which had to be rediscovered in a twentieth- 
century setting. Koestler phrases it effectively: 

The lesson... that man is a reality, mankind 
an abstraction; that men cannot be treated as units 
in operations of political arithmetic because they 
behave like the symbols for zero and the infinite, 
which dislocate all mathematical operations; that 
the end justifies the means only within very narrow 
limits; that ethics is not a function of social utility, 
and charity not a petty-bourgeois sentiment but the 
gravitational force which keeps civilization in its 
orbit. 


In looking back over the political writing of 
the twenties, it is remarkable how few leading 
thinkers perceived the fatal flaws in the head of 
the newborn Russian giant. And it is doubly 
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remarkable, when one turns to the warnings of 
the neglected few who did see clearly, to find 
their criticism so just and penetrating. Cross- 
man calls attention to Bertrand Russell’s Bol- 
shevism: Practice and Theory, written in 1920 
and recently republished without alterations. 
And we should not forget such sharp-eyed 
prophets as Karl Kautsky and Rosa Luxem- 
burg, or even H. G. Wells. It was easy to dis- 
miss Wells’s attacks on bolshevism as the sour 
grapes of a utopian, disappointed because he 
had not been consulted in the formation of the 
brave new world. And yet how sane and bal- 
anced and contemporary his criticisms sound 
when reread today! 

In America postwar disenchantment has dis- 
pelled forever the delusion of the Popular Front 
period that co-operation for common objectives 
is possible between liberal and Communist 
groups. One result has been the growth of 
Americans for Democratic Action, the first 
important liberal political action organization 
to exclude Communists from membership. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., professor of history 
at Harvard, is a founder of ADA and one of the 
leading intellectual pilots of America’s expand- 
ing “non-Communist left.” His book, The Vital 
Center, is the first major attempt to summarize 
ADA’s hitherto somewhat misty views. 

But the book is more than just the affirma- 
tive side of the nation’s disenchanted liberalism. 
It is a passionate, witty, brilliantly executed 
examination and defense of the liberal-demo- 
cratic faith. By necessity, liberalism must toler- 
ate conflicting views and so appear weak and 
vacillating beside a robust authoritarianism. It 
is the great merit of The Vital Center that it pre- 
sents liberalism as a “fighting faith’ without 
sacrificing those virtues of tolerance and skepti- 
cism which lie at the heart of the liberal tradi- 
tion. 

In a chapter on “The Failure of the Right,” 
Schlesinger makes clear that we cannot look to 
the businessman for political leadership. His 
views are seldom more than rationalizations of 
business interests, and, when confronted with a 
political evil, such as Hitler, his response is 
always one of timidity and compromise. ‘Tear 
away the veil of Rotarian self-congratulation or 
of Marxist demonology, and you are likely to 

find the irresolute and hesitating figure of 
George F. Babbitt.” 
WA similar chapter on “The Failure of the 
Left” is a slashing attack on the fellow-traveling 
mentality. Like the Doughfaces of the Civil 
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War, “northern men with southern principles,” 
the modern Doughfaces are ‘democratic men 
with totalitarian principles.” In times of crisis, 
the fellow-travelers turn to communism, while 
the extreme right turns to fascism. Both groups 
are capable of delivering a free society to a to- 
talitarian enemy. 

Chapters on Russia and the Communist 
movement draw a merciless picture of the “cor- 
ruption of the Soviet vision,’ which the author 
finds anticipated in Dostoevski’s parable of 
the Grand Inquisitor. Compared to modern 
Soviet terror, czarist persecutions take on an 
opéra bouffe quality. Schlesinger discusses Soviet 
regimentation over the arts and sciences, the 
nauseating worship of Stalin, the incredible 
labor camps which “play no rational role in a 
system of justice nor even in a system of labor,” 
existing only to carry to an ultimate the oblit- 
eration of individual freedom. The American 
Communist party and its shameless control of 
the Wallace movement is described with ac- 
curacy, understanding, and humor. 

Other chapters deal with civil rights, foreign 
policy, world government (“In the long run, 
the supporters of world government are right; 
but in the short run, their efforts too often serve 
to distract men of good will from the urgent 
tasks of the moment’’), and the liberals’ great 
dilemma of choice between harassing monopoly 
or permitting it to take firmer root so that it can 
more easily be nationalized. Schlesinger defends 
a mixed economy in which federal ownership is 
extended in certain areas (in the form of inde- 
pendent public corporations similar to TVA), 
the co-operative movement is expanded, and 
private ownership continues to play an indis- 
pensable role. 

In the vanguard of American progress, 
Schlesinger sees the emergence of a “new radi- 
calism” which “‘need not invoke Marx at every 
turn in the road, or point its prayer-rug every 
morning to Moscow.” Accepting conflict with- 
out anxiety, recognizing the fallibility and weak- 
nesses of men, drawing strength from both the 
‘non-Communist left” and the “non-fascist 
right,” the new radicalism becomes a “vital 
center,” tugging society forward against the 
backward pulls of the totalitarian Left and 
Right. 

The spirit of the new radicalism is the spirit of 
the center—the spirit of human decency, opposing 
the extremes of tyranny. Yet, in a more fundamen- 
tal sense, does not the center itself represent one ex- 
treme? while at the other, are grouped the forces of 











corruption—men transformed by pride and power 
into enemies of humanity. 


The commitment is complex and rigorous. When 
has it not been so? 
MARTIN GARDNER 
New York City 


THE EDUCATION OF FREE MEN. By Horace M. 
Kallen. New York: Farrar, Straus & Co., 
1949. Pp. xix+332. $5.00. 


EpucaTIoN Limitep. By Gustav E. Mueller. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi+141. $2.75. 

Once more progressive education is presented 
as the whole philosophy of education. It is de- 
fended against its principal adversary, the tra- 
ditional humanistic or liberal education, and its 
claims to being the true expression of American 
freedom and democracy as embodied in the 

Declaration of Independence are reasserted. 

Professor Kallen’s main weapon against all who 

desire something besides progressive education 

is the charge of totalitarianism. The cardinal 
tenet of progressive education is the abolition 
of all barriers between work and play, labor and 
leisure, consumption and production, culture 
and vocation, etc. These barriers still persist in 
our society and not only separate classes by 
“social distance” but also divide the individual 
against himself and produce “the schizophrenia 
of our age” (p. 288). The “assimilation of labor 
to leisure and production to consumption, 
wherein must consist the healing of our com- 
munal schizophrenia, is a task of which the first 
phase falls peculiarly in the field of education”’ 
(p. 290). It thus becomes essential to accept the 
progressive idea that learning-living, producing- 
consuming, working-playing, constitute an ever 
ongoing process in which there is no sharp sepa- 
ration between means and ends, between pain- 
ful toil and pleasant consumption. “‘Hurt is con- 
summatory whenever it occurs in the course of a 
free activity whose values are first and last 
process and not product, whose product is the 
process, producing more of itself” (p. 289). 
Kallen refers to this union-of-opposites-in- 
process as “hyphenation.” Sometimes the word 
has been one of reproach, as when “hyphenated 
American” during World War I meant someone 
who was not truly American but German- 
American. But then, true hyphenation is always 
impossible when at least one member of the pair 
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involves a setting-off of certain individuals as 
irrevocably different from others. This inevi- 
tably entails a hierarchy of individuals and be- 
comes, whether we like it or not, authoritarian 
and totalitarian. If a person holds, for example, 
that worker and gentleman are incapable of 
hyphenation he is committed to maintaining 
that one of these should enjoy privileges not 
open to the other. Yet this is precisely what the 
advocates of traditional liberal education do 
when they choose the classics of the genteel 
tradition as setting the standards of education, 
True education, on the contrary, is hyphena- 
tion, and only totalitarianism is anti-hyphen. 
Kallen argues at length to establish affinities 
between contemporary totalitarianisms in Eu- 
rope and liberal or humanistic programs of edu- 
cation in the United States, and at the end of 
his book he even suggests that the two may be 
related by something more than mere co-exist- 
ence. “Indeed, a historian of the future may 
find himself intrigued by the observation that 
the insurgence of these cultural monisms [totali- 
tarianisms] in the political economy of Europe 
concurred with the resurgence and advocacy of 
the traditional liberal education in the United 
States and its attack on the American school” 
(p. 321). 

A large part of Kallen’s book is taken up 
with cursory observations on American history 
and the contemporary scene. He refers occa- 
sionally to recent research in various phases of 
psychology and sociology, e.g., to the research 
of Elton Mayo in support of the thesis that 
worker and gentleman should be hyphenated. 
The development of psychological tests, notably 
the I.Q. tests, have sometimes been construed 
as opposed to the progressive idea of no rigid 
hierarchy of minds. Kallen disposes of this 
threat by citing experiments such as those of 
Bernadine Schmidt to show that the I.Q.’s of 
children can be changed with changes of envi- 
ronment and by reiterating his basic theme 
that education is properly conceived only as an 
ongoing process. ‘‘Personality is self or soul ever- 
in-the-making,” and the “I.Q.’s and the other 
fractions number a point in its passage, not the 
force and figure of its going” (p. 172). In accord 
with this emphasis on process, Kallen does not 
draw sharp distinctions between educational 
practice in kindergarten, grade school, high 
school, college, and graduate school. In the best 
progressive tradition these presumably are all 
hyphenated; and in presenting a philosophy of 
education one need only talk about education 
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unspecified. Yet, significantly, Kallen seems to 
find the closest realization of his educational 
idea in the kindergarten. He complains, for 
example, that “the pupil, to whose innocent 
and out-going kindergarten heart the teacher is 
at the outset a friend and helper, encounters in 
the teacher soon after entering the grades, a 
tyrannical taskmaster demanding the perform- 
ance of empty and meaningless tasks” (p. 65). 
This warfare between teacher and pupil seems 
to have been overcome in certain progressive 
grade schools and high schools where a “dis- 
cipline of freedom’ has been substituted for 
that of authority, but this is by no means gen- 
erally the case, and Kallen does not even dis- 
cuss the matter specifically at the college or 
university level. Once more one is inclined to 
ask whether the progressive idea that “the 
three R’s, history, literature and the like, are 
to be treated not as isolated and self-sufficient 
departments of knowledge, but as both means 
and ends in the total business of living” (p. 
267) leads to anything but an emulation of the 
kindergarten. It is precisely with respect to the 
kindergarten that everyone can agree to hy- 
phenate work and play, to disregard the ques- 
tion of self-sufficient departments of knowledge, 
and to make child-development paramount. 
Professor Mueller begins by distinguishing 
from other human situations what he calls the 
“educational situation.” The latter is strictly a 
relation between two individuals. “It is not 
the church, the army, the party, or industry 
which educates,’’ but it is the situation in which 
“the individual teacher” and “the individual 
pupil... meet in active and mutually limiting 
participation” (p. 17). While the teacher is 
normally said to educate the pupil, according 
to Mueller’s analysis it is more accurate to say 
that teacher and pupil meet in a situation which 
educates. Both individuals “enact a common 
life together,’ and what is truly educational, 
what educates, is this common life and not the 
activity of one individual alone. “Education,” 
then, ‘“‘as a shared life, is a dialectical process 
which is more than either of the partners par- 
ticipating in it may contribute to it” (p. 13). 
Yet it is obviously impossible for teacher and 
pupil to become completely merged in a single 
life. Their individualities remain separated by 
an inevitable “‘you” and “I.” “You and I are 
strangers to each other. I am given to your 
experience as a complex of sense-impressions, 
you are given to me likewise” (p. 18). There is 
thus “‘an insuperable barrier, inasmuch as I can 
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never be certain what you have appropriated 
from me, for what you appropriate is appro- 
priated in your own fashion”’ (p. 19). The being 
of education, the common or shared life, is con- 
sequently limited by this inevitable otherness 
of “you” and “I,” and a recognition of this 
limitation is of the utmost importance for all 
who desire to be educators. The educational 
situation is clearly self-destructive when the 
teacher becomes authoritarian and tyrannical. 
“The educator can never identify his side, his 
share, or his will with the absolute or uncondi- 
tional being of education,” and “‘to confuse his 
limited will and capacity with the absolute is to 
fall victim to a fanatical and dictatorial delu- 
sion”’ (p. 15). On the other hand, of course, the 
pupil, too, has his limitations, and they may 
often be such as to preclude his participation in 
various types of education. 

Having presented this idea of what educa- 
tion is and how it is essentially limited, Mueller 
discusses in the remainder of his book the limi- 
tations and functions of various kinds of educa- 
tion. There is first “naturalistic education,” 
which has health, both physical and psychoso- 
matic, for its goal. This sort of education is nec- 
essary for the proper functioning of our animal 
nature and is valuable as a basis for further 
education. But when it is taken as an end in 
itself it gives rise to some form of “naturalism” 
and subverts all other kinds of education by 
making them subservient to “naturalistic” 
categories. Next, there is education which aims 
at acquiring technical skill in the manufacture 
of material articles, and this, too, may have its 
value in establishing a division of labor and 
providing a basis for further education. As an 
end in itself, however, it results in a kind of 
pragmatism and the worship of bigger and bet- 
ter machines. The perversion of education which 
comes from acceptance of this end as ultimate 
is particularly odious to Mueller, and he pro- 
fesses to find here the origins of modern totali- 
tarianism (cf. p. 39). Again, there is humanistic 
or liberal education, which “intends to make 
man permanently human’”’ (p. 52), that is, “to 
make him agree with himself” (p. 53). “Liberal 
education at its best is love in historical identi- 
fication, abundant experience, freedom through 
distance and self-discipline” (p. 71). While it 
thus uses the great classics of the past, scien- 
tific, aesthetic, and philosophical, to achieve its 
goal, it is perverted when the study of these 
classics becomes an end in itself. In addition to 
these three kinds of education, there is moral 
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education, which “‘seeks the good will of man 
towards man” (p. 73). Yet “the good will is 
never identical with any particular and condi- 
tional purpose, it cannot be directly taught,”’ 
“it can neither be prescribed nor scientifically 
known” (p. 74). There is thus great difficulty 
in saying how moral education can in any sense 
be achieved by teaching, although negatively 
one may say that “good will of man towards 
man cannot be formed if education fails to pay 
attention to the structure of moral judgment, 
in which decisions on right and wrong conduct 
are reflected” (p. 73). The most important part 
of this negative function is to guard against 
“moralism,” which is the perversion of moral 
education and results whenever the good will is 
identified with some conditional purpose, yield- 
ing “a limitless, uncritical education” (p. 87). 

Each of the four kinds of education men- 
tioned so far is able to perform its function, to 
be truly educational, only when its proper limits 
are realized and it is saved from becoming the 
one unlimited form of education which subverts 
all others. The realization of these limits must 
thus itself be a primary—even the primary— 
function of education. In order to achieve this 
realization Mueller discusses three further kinds 
of education. He writes at the close of his open- 
ing chapter: 

To guide man to establish a relation to a whole of 
reality, finally, is the task of aesthetic and religious 
anc philosophical education. The idea of reality as 
a whole is the idea of the absolute. We have placed 
it in education as the unity of the process, which 
unity is, regardless of values we affirm or reject in it. 
The absolute is the principle of all limitations within 
that process. We have no direct access to it, no edu- 
cation may proclaim it as its own privilege. But it is 
indirectly accessible in the finite and closed symbols 
of art, in the open and mythical symbols of religion, 
and in philosophical reflection [pp. 19-20]. 


Each member of this Hegelian triad referred to 
in the last sentence is the subject of one of the 
chapters coming after the discussion of moral 
education. The theme expressed in the above 
quotation is elaborated, although the chapters 
are brief. Mueller’s dialectical opposition to 
Kallen is nicely illustrated in the final chapter, 
where the fullest realization of true education 
is found in the graduate school of the university 
rather than in the kindergarten. 

While Mueller may have succeeded in argu- 
ing very persuasively that education must be 
limited, he has done this only within the limita- 
tions of a roughly outlined philosophic scheme 
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which seems to represent some form of absolute 
idealism with strong suggestions of existential- 
ism. “‘Existentially man survives the tensions 
in which he finds himself involved, but the 
totality of his existence is the totality of ten- 
sions” (p. 120). Hence, “philosophy’s educa- 
tional task is to help man to understand the 
world as tension, and the meaning of his own 
existence in such a world” (p. 121). Mueller 
gives no consideration to the problem of whether 
one can share many of his views on education 
without accepting the philosophy in terms of 
which he expresses them, and it appears quite 
obvious that he feels there is not even such a 
problem. Philosophies opposed to his own turn 
up within his scheme as forms of limited educa- 
tion (e.g., naturalism and pragmatism), so that 
agreement concerning the nature and function 
of education should be agreement in philosophy. 
But then there is hardly a practical problem of 
education apart from the theoretic problem of 
deciding between various philosophies, and, if 
this view is accepted without qualification, one 
is at a loss as to how to regard a book which 
purports to discuss the practice of education 
without arguing directly for the philosophy be- 
hind it. Unfortunately, Mueller neither makes 
a qualification nor argues directly for his 
philosophy. 

MANLEY H. THompson, JR. 


University of Chicago 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND NATURAL Law. 
By Cornelia Geer LeBoutillier. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. viii+ 
204. $3.00. 


A vigorous polemic against the metaphysical 
tradition of natural law and on behalf, jointly, 
of “empirical ethics” and of a utilitarian-prag- 
matic theory of democracy, this little book man- 
ages to make many apt historical references in 
an engaging, unpedantic way and to offer not a 
few exhortations to ready us, in present circum- 
stances, for putting notches on our gun barrels 
in defense of freedom. For “law of nature in its 
transcendental or metaphysical significance” 
the author is unable to find a denotative (how 
surprising!), connotative, operational, or co- 
variant definition (pp. 163 ff.); it “has no refer- 
ent” (p. 160). Maritain, Del Vecchio, and 
Stammler are briefly reviewed and criticized 
(pp. 80-107). 
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However, the author rightly recognizes a 
nonmetaphysical legacy of meaning associated 
with natural law, and perhaps she stretches a 
few historical points in giving instances. Aris- 
totle’s concern with “natural justice’’ is held to 
be “merely descriptive” (p. 58), and she talks 
as if his only references to universal law and 
equity were in the category of recommendations 
of sophistical devices (p. 61). Apparently she 
identifies tus gentium with the ius naturale— 
at least until the Stoics gave it a “metaphysical 
twist” (p. 59). Strangely, she only touches 
Locke, over whom, had space permitted, she 
surely could have had a capital time disentan- 
gling the empirical from the metaphysical 
strands. ‘‘Natural law,” as a meaningful term, 
names “something undying in the human race: 
the insistent choice of freedom, even at high 
cost” (p. 135). This suggests to her that it has 
been ‘‘a rallying cry, a slogan,” with “a some- 
what different appeal to all who use it and... 
often a different meaning” (p. 135; cf. pp. 
160 f.); but she later implies the rejection of an 
emotive account (pp. 151 f.). 

One of the four chapters is more particularly 
devoted to the historical question of the role and 
meaning of ‘‘natural law’’ in the thinking of the 
American Founding Fathers, whose occasional 
lapses into metaphysics are forgivably attrib- 
uted to their naturally having “laid claim to 
every possible validating authority in their 
desperate hour” (p. 122). The term was “used 
very loosely” (p. 124) and had “very often a 
utilitarian meaning” (p. 110). Inalienable rights 
“were not read out of the original genus of man, 
but out of English history” (p. 139). 

The “empirical’’ ethical theories of self- 
realization, utilitarianism, and pragmatism are 
not only drawn together “because of their prac- 
tical, earth-bound criteria, sanctions, and con- 
text” (p. 4), but apparently are conceived in 
such a way as to be—far from incompatible in 
areas—“mutually supplementary and interde- 
pendent” (p. 14). Some of this harmonization 
is effected by treating pragmatism as a method 
and utilitarianism as providing the standard 
(pp. 16, 54). And presumably the self-realization 
criterion is geared in by a tacit doctrine of man’s 
gregariousness (p. 55). A pervasive thesis of the 
work is that “the concepts of empirical ethics 
are in all respects adequate to the concepts of 
democratic theory” (p. 53)—a highly significant 
contention were democracy carefully defined 
independently, as it is not. If one credits her 
tacit theory of human nature with intimating 
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how an empirical ethics becomes utilitarian 
rather than Hitlerian, still one is not shown 
why the greatest happiness requires democracy, 
if it does, nor why overwhelming majorities 
should not igncre weak minorities, as they 
should not (p. 20), or should respect ‘freedom 
to follow conscience” (p. 25). At bottom, the 
connection between her factual law of nature 
and her utilitarian norm is not made clear; 
although a hierarchy of “needs” is broached 
but not developed (p. 107), the ground of the 
standard does seem to be, with Justice Holmes, 
an effective “fighting will.”” As Thomas Cooper 
is approvingly quoted (p. 132), “A right ab- 
stracted from the power necessary to protect it 
is a nonentity.”’ Of course, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to define “rights” so that this lemma 
holds. But since persons in concentration camps 
and unwanted, ineffectual individuals (whether 
infants, decrepit aged, or minorities unable to 
win rights) then have no rights, some of us 
would wish to define something else, let them 
be called “presumptive rights,” to attribute to 
such unfortunates. Cooper made some such 
provision as this, but our author places no 
emphasis upon it. 

The question of justice is not avoided (pp. 
103 ff., 142 ff.), but neither is the pragmatic 
analysis thereof substantially advanced. Jus- 
tice, as indicating the best compromise between 
liberty and security in given historical circum- 
stances (p. 103), is presumably realized in a 
good democracy; but it is ‘never fulfilled” (p. 
105). The minimum rights of individuals, which, 
with Mill, are “of more absolute obligation” 
than any other rules, are not specified. Civil 
equality is assumed but not discussed; economic 
inequality is expressly approved. Democracy 
is supposed to be fair to the workingman, but 
specifications are not offered, save that one 
sees that brains are more important than brawn. 
Democracy “gives to industrial management a 
full measure of protection” (p. 37). Coppage v. 
Kansas, Lochner v. New York, and Adair v. 
The United States are mentioned ostensibly to 
say that they can be accounted for in terms of 
utility and growth. The Supreme Court 
“shrugged off paternalism in government, 
choosing freedom instead” (p. 130). The dis- 
cussion at some points intimates adherence to 
the view that democracy cannot be socialistic. 
The critic may observe that, through change of 
circumstances (which, for example, eventually 
impressed Chief Justice Taft), some have 
thought that an open shop was not most con- 
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ducive to general welfare; some—including this 
reviewer—take the real question to be whether 
democracy will not have to become considerably 
more socialistic in order to be more fully 
democratic. 

Although the scholar will encounter little in- 
struction and some distress in reading the book, 
it will be useful—with its challenging assertions 
and excellent references—in courses on Ameri- 
can culture and on the theory of democracy. 
An energetic manner, a certain sprightliness, 
and some sarcasm render it a lively document 
for class use. Indeed, the reviewer does not 
think of a better book for whetting the appetite 
of students for a discussion of the issue. Fur- 
ther, as long as the apologetic for democracy is 
as schizophrenic as it now is, as long as most of 
us have a faith in democracy that is not exactly 
measured to the supra-cultural scientific 
grounds we could adduce, such a provocative, 
clarion monograph is surely pertinent. 

The author is, of course, justly amazed at 
“the imbalance between the lack of adequate 
definition of the term natural law” and its 
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alleged universal, compulsive application (p. 
76). As in much of our polemical writing, how- 
ever, a degree of precision is demanded of others 
which is not fully practiced by the author. The 
perspicacity exhibited in asking embarrassing 
questions of her opponents is not forthcoming 
in showing how protagonists of pragmatic utili- 
tarianism can be constructively helpful. The 
book does well what it does, but, if the reader 
expects too much, he is likely to experience the 
feeling that bombastic pragmatism would do 
better to devote itself to developing that social 
technology of which Dewey has spoken than in 
flogging the indefiniteness of transcendental 
rights. Perhaps it is time to declare a mora- 
torium on assertions that empirical ethics are 
possible and to sublimate the energy into con- 
structing such an ethics, “adequate” to articu- 
lating, or to correcting, the moral consciousness 
of most sensitive persons in our culture. 


ROBERT W. BROWNING 


Northwestern University 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Autumn LEAvEs. By André Gide. Translated 
by Elsie Pell. New York: Philosophical Li- 


brary, 1950. Pp. 296. $3.75. 


Europe, today’s dark continent of philosophi- 
cal anguish and despair, may well cherish these 
brilliant beams of philosophical encouragement. 
Gide shines through the pages as a happy, hope- 
ful man. He must seem curiously anachronistic 
to his contemporaries: a man who rejects alike 
the gods of Catholicism (“Get along without 
God ...”) and of communism (“where I hoped 
to find love, I found only theory”’), as well as the 
introspective fetishes of existentialism; a man 
who dares to preach healthy, humanistic ser- 
mons. To those who find this “an absurd world, 
where nothing rhymes with anything,’ Gide 
boldly counters, ‘‘to make the world rhyme with 
something is up to you alone!” He appeals to 
those among the young “who do not rest, who 
maintain intact their moral and intellectual in- 
tegrity, and protest against every word of a to- 
talitarian nature and every enterprise that 
claims to bend, subordinate, subject thought, 
diminish the soul.” 

The articles which make up this book are a 
miscellany, collected from journals of the last 
twenty-five years. Their considerable interest is, 





of course, broadly literary rather than narrowly 
and technically philosophical. The critical in- 
terpretations of Goethe, Valéry, and Poussin, 
the literary-autobiographical detail (the battle 
with Barrés, for example), and the concluding 
soul-searching pieces seem most interesting to 
this reviewer. 

The translation is uneven and rather naive. 
Some of the simplicity of Gide’s style is re- 
tained; most of its fluency and sensitive, self- 
imposed classicism are lost. The translator’s 
gaucheries are more often entertaining than 
annoying: A man’s motto is his “‘device”’; a silk- 
worm is said to “expurgate” its substance to 
spin the cocoon; and finechampagne becomes in 
English “fine champagne’! 


Dovuc tas N. MorGAaNn 


THE PERENNIAL SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
Karl Jaspers. Translated by Ralph Man- 
heim. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. Pp. 188. $3.00. 


This is a translation of Der philosophische 
Glaube, a series of lectures delivered by Jaspers 
in Basel in 1947, supplemented in the German 
by an additional lecture on “Philosophy and 
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Antiphilosophy.” Jaspers’ problem is nihilism: 
How can nihilism be avoided without falling into 
irrationalism, whether of a vitalistic or of a 
revealed variety, on the one hand, or into scien- 
tific rationalism, on the other? Neither is ade- 
quate, but there is a third possibility, philo- 
sophic faith; these lectures are an attempt to 
clarify this faith and what occurs in its absence. 
The problem is by what and toward what we 
shall live; irrationalism is blind and dangerous, 
rationalism is thin and unavailing; both are 
essential moments in development, but neither 
is adequate. 

Philosophical faith however is uncodifiable. 
No statement of its contents touches the heart 
of the matter. It cannot end in a set of univer- 
sally cogent propositions. Each must come to it 
in his own fashion, which will be the fashion in 
which the absolute appears for him, historically 
rooted and conditioned. Any formulation will 
be false; but there is nothing to do except pro- 
gressively to formulate and destroy, in the hope 
of becoming progressively clearer. These diffi- 
culties arise out of the peculiar nature of faith 
and its object. Faith is not objective thought, 
nor is its object, Being, strictly an “‘object.” 
This Being is rather a Comprehensive (das 
Umgreifende) out of which subjects and objects 
both arise, incomprehensible yet absolute. 
Thought must inevitably break the Compre- 
hensive into categories, subject-object relations, 
make it into a “thing”; against this, it is the 
task of philosophy, in Jaspers’ view, to break 
through these limitations and arrive at a limit. 
At the limit one can establish some sort of rela- 
tion to the Comprehensive. The notion of 
“limit” plays a key role in Jaspers’ thought; 
only when life and thought are pushed to their 
limits can one hope to touch the transcendent 
source. Philosophic faith is conviction in this 
source, and in its absence we fall into philoso- 
phies of immanence, of scientific rationalism, 
into demonology, the deification of man, and 
nihilism, all of which are modes of “antiphi- 
losophy.”’ 

Jaspers would not deny that both the prob- 
lem and its solution are infected with ambiguity 
and vagueness. The faith we end up with is 
neither blind nor yet the product of rational 
argument; yet this faith is absolutely intrinsic 
to both life and philosophy. Jaspers will formu- 
late, only in the next moment to take back what 
he has given. But in his view this is the only 
mode of philosophizing; only by alternately 
conceptualizing and then destroying what we 
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have thought can we break through to the 
Comprehensive, which must always remain be- 
yond thought. The vagueness and ambiguity 
arise out of the situation itself. 

And so the book will seem a sheer muddle to 
many; but, as Aristotle said, we should expect 
of each subject only that clarity of which it 
properly admits. Jaspers is here dealing with the 
limits of philosophy, and one could not well 
expect the lucidity appropriate to mathematics. 
In the opinion of this reviewer he has touched 
on an extremely important problem, and this 
statement, with all its unclarity, will remain im- 
portant for some time to come. It should be 
said, finally, that Jaspers here speaks out of his 
own position and that the grounds of this posi- 
tion are developed not here but in his earlier 
Philosophie and Von der Wahrheit. The transla- 
tion by Ralph Manheim is good; it is readable 
and, with some minor exceptions, faithful to the 
original. 

Wi.raM A, EARLE 


AESTHETICS: A STUDY OF THE FINE ARTS IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. By James K. Feible- 
man. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1949. Pp. xi+463. $5.00. 


Here we have an earnest attempt to develop 
a general theory of aesthetics and to exemplify 
it in application to various problems in and 
around the arts. The theory is classical in origin 
and ontology (being medievally “realistic’’), 
classical in method, and classical in results. In 
other words, it deals with the same old problems 
in the same old ways. Metaphysically-minded 
aestheticians will forage here in fain for food for 
fresh thought. “Nominalists,” against whom 
Feibleman fulminates, will view the work as a 
dismal gallery of outmoded conceptual gar- 
ments, musty and ill-fitting, suitable only for 
the ontological ghosts of yesteryear. 

The work attempts a “reconsideration of the 
foundations and interpretation of aesthetics and 
of art’ by offering ‘models or samples of a 
philosophy of art.’”’ Ontology is deemed to be 
central to all questions of aesthetics and art. 
The artist—so Feibleman maintains—is not a 
creator but a discoverer of beautiful things. The 
impulses toward artistic behavior exist exter- 
nally to the artist and have their effect upon 
him from the outside. All makers are engaged in 
imitating the independently ideal. Works of 
art, like all concrete things and events, possess 
formal structures. Through the analysis of these 
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structures their value can best be assayed. The 
“logic” of a musical score consists in the enu- 
meration of its postulates (theme or themes), 
together with deductions from them (varia- 
tions). Novels, paintings, poems, and historical 
events are said to exhibit a similar “logic.” 
“Beauty” means “harmony,” and, the more 
parts an actual whole has, the greater are its 
chances for beauty. Art exemplifies the univer- 
sal value through the particular object, and 
works of art are insights into the perfect world 
of possibility. They imitate what beauty ought 
to be; they are axiological symbols of the eternal 
standing in the temporal. Successful art is 
termed “classic’”’; less successful art is termed 
“Romantic.” The artist is “ahead of his time” 
by definition, since he pursues possible values 
rather than actual values. Art has five principal 
functions, exhaustingly discussed: ontological, 
logical, epistemological, psychological, social. 
Chapters follow on tragedy, comedy, psy- 
chology, the place of art in culture, and the pos- 
sibility of aesthetic measurement. ‘Examples 
of practice” include considerations of poetry, 
music, drama, architecture, Hamlet, and Cé- 
zanne. Except for certain very occasional well- 
turned sentences, the presentation is consist- 
ently pedestrian. The argumentation is not 
consistently persuasive. 

One must respect the evident thoroughgoing 
sincerity of this book. Sometimes (e.g., pp. 257, 
372) some things are said which need saying. 
Certain parts of chapters ix, x, and xviii-xx 
(esp. chap. xx, on irrationality in art) may even 
be recommended. Less commendable are its 
series of pompous platitudes (e.g., p. 185), its 
frequent pedantry (p. 140), its highly dubious 
statements (pp. 5, 89, 194), its extremely odd 
linguistic usages (“‘All men have good or bad 
taste, z.e., they all know what they like or dis- 
like,”’ p. 157), and its profuse, naive confusions 
(p. 208). 

Dovuctas N. Morcan 


THE BuacavapcitTa. By S. Radhakrishnan. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. 388. 
$3.50. 

This work is composed of an introduction of 
sixty-eight pages, the Sanskrit text (used in 
Shankara’s commentaries, but transliterated in- 
to Roman script), a dignified literal translation, 
and notes. The notes range from helpful ex- 
planations and alternative renderings of single 
words to comparisons of basic teachings with 
those of Western philosophers and mystics. The 


insertion of the notes—set in smaller type—im. 
mediately after text and translation is a great 
convenience, though, of course, purchased some- 
what at the cost of easy continuity in reading. 
All students of Indian philosophy or religion wil] 
find this work by a distinguished scholar and 
eminent personage most welcome. 

The interpretation is less allegorical than 
some Vedantists are now making and follows 
substantially the earlier exposition of the author 
in his Indian Philosophy. Accepting the “popu- 
lar poem” as “more a religious classic than a 
philosophical treatise,” Radhakrishnan does not 
strain after systematic consistency, but he does 
affirm the Gita to be “both metaphysics and 
ethics,” with ethical action “derived from meta- 
physical realization.” Departing far from the 
great Shankara on the theoretical side, he does 
not go so far as his friend Professor Hiriyanna 
in centering the content around disinterested 
action. His comment upon theories of the Song’s 
origin might suggest, as many have done, that 
the main intent of the composition was to har- 
monize the rival pathways to salvation, each of 
which, as our author has observed before, is 
“preferred sometime or other’’ in the work it- 
self. If the present balanced treatment exhibits 
an emphasis, perhaps it is again upon the theism 
which not only is involved in the mechanism of 
incarnation employed by the poem but marks 
the development—necessary for bhakti (“devo- 
tion’”’)—from the rarefied monism of the Upan- 
ishads. Further, the personal theistic motif is 
strong enough to compel the recasting of the 
atheistic dualism of the Sankhya, which thus 
becomes the “metaphysical creed accepted by 
the Gita’ (p. 55); purusha and prakriti are 
treated as aspects in, or factors subordinate to, 
God. Correlatively, Radhakrishnan leans to the 
view that the passages indicative of the pres- 
ervation of individuality and activity in mok- 
sha are dominant over the admittedly absolu- 
tistic passages. The reviewer was especially 
pleased at the frequent insertion at crucial 
points of the gist of the commentaries of Shan- 
kara, Anandagiri, and Ramanuja. 


ROBERT W. BROWNING 


BREVE STORIA DELLA FILOSOFIA DEL DIRITTO. 
By Adolfo Rava. Padova: Cedam, 1949. Pp. 
viili+g1. L. 400. 


DrrITTO E STATO NELLA MORALE IDEALISTICA. 
By Adolfo Rava. Padova: Cedam, 1950. Pp. 
xix+211. L. 800. 
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Despite its title, the first of these two vol- 
umes deals primarily with the history of the 
philosophy not of law but of the state. The con- 
cern is almost entirely with doctrines of the 
basis and the forms of society and government; 
very little explicit attention is paid to doctrines 
of law. The treatment is exceedingly cursory; 
for example, the entire period of the Middle 
Ages from Augustine to Joachim of Flore is 
covered in eight pages, and less than a single 
page is devoted to each of such writers as 
Machiavelli, Bodin, Hobbes, Locke, and Rous- 
seau. Consequently, the discussion rarely rises 
above the level of broad generalization. There 
are some factual errors, such as the statement 
that Marsilius of Padua ‘“‘took over the ancient 
contractualist idea”’ (p. 38). 

The other volume is a reprint of two books, 
Il diritto come norma tecnica and Lo stato come 
organismo etico, which were originally published 
in 1911 and 1914, respectively. The former, as 
the title may suggest, is largely Kantian in 
orientation: technical norms are distinguished 
from ethical norms as hypothetical from cate- 
gorical imperatives, and law is considered as in- 
volving each of these kinds of norms. The final 
chapter, which discusses the relation among law, 
ethical ideals, and the state, merges logically 
into the second book. Here, however, the orien- 
tation is Hegelian: the state is declared to be 
essentially “not a juridical entity but an ethical 
entity.... The state is not the association of 
many men for the sake of co-existence and the 
protection of the rights of the individual; it is 
first of all and above all the unitary organization 
with which a people moves toward the conquest 
of its ideals, and battles and acts for the accom- 
plishment of its mission in the world” (pp. 125- 
26). The problems of the relation of this doc- 
trine to the Kantian ethics of the first book are 
not explored. In his Preface and in a footnote 
near the end of the second book, both newly 
written for the present volume, Rava under- 
takes to distinguish this “ethical conception” of 
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the state from “false nationalism” and totali- 
tarianism. It is significant of many things, how- 
ever, that in the body of the work itself, written 
on the eve of the first World War, no such dis- 
tinctions were felt to be necessary. 


ALAN GEWIRTH 


From STATESMAN TO PHILOSOPHER: A STUDY 
IN BOLINGBROKE’s DeEIsmM. By Walter 
McIntosh Merrill. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. Pp. 284. $3.50. 


Although Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 
broke (1678-1751), turned to philosophy rela- 
tively late in life, he managed to produce a 
sizable body of writings on some of the chief 
problems of religion and ethics. His doctrines 
fall in the general tradition of the deism of which 
such men as Herbert of Cherbury and Samuel 
Clarke are prominent representatives. Merrill 
divides these doctrines into two groups—the 
one positive, setting forth theories about God 
and man on the basis of an a posteriori use of 
reason; the other negative, criticizing theories 
based upon an a priori use of reason Under the 
former aspect he examines Bolingbroke’s doc- 
trines of God’s existence and attributes, provi- 
dence, miracles, optimism and the problem of 
evil, immortality, reason and natural religion, 
and ethics. The negative aspect is explored in 
the criticisms of priestcraft, metaphysics, 
theology, and revelation. Merrill’s exposition is 
clear and accurate. Apposite references are made 
to the writings of other deists, Bolingbroke’s 
original contributions on the questions of provi- 
dence, immortality, and ethics are emphasized, 
and crucial difficulties in his arguments are 
indicated. 

The volume suffers from inadequate proof- 
reading—e.g., “epistomology” (pp. 120, 282), 
“methaphysical” (p. 121), “Sextus Empiracus” 
(p. 280), “‘plentitude”’ (p. 283). 


ALAN GEWIRTH 
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THE GOOD LIFE 


BY E. JORDAN 


| Here is a book that provides a statement of a coherent and 
a original ethical theory. It is based on a quarter-century of teach- 
» ing ethics and philosophy and is valuable both as an exposition 
| of the philosophical background of ethics and as a criticism of 
contemporary thought and contemporary institutions. 


Morality resides in action, Mr. Jordan asserts—not in states of 
mind of the actor. With this thesis, he discards the basic assump- 
tions of modern ethics and makes a fresh approach. 


**The ultimate problem of ethics is to find an objective ground 
for obligation, a ground within the nature of things. |Either the 
basis of moral obligation lies in the substance of things—or there 


is no basis.” 
**The mere human being is no longer the center round which the 


universe revolves. Man does not have his whole being within his 
own skin.” 


**The individual cannot be perfected, or indeed 
exist at all, outside the institutional relation:: 
family, industry, education, religion, art, and 
politics.” 


6x9. Bibliography. $5.00 
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